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Pruning the Apple Orchard 


G. 8S. Ratston, Associate Horticulturist, Virginia 


‘Pruning is universally recognized 
Porchard men as one of the impor- 
t factors connected with successful 
fit production. The modern grower 
st practices it in training the young 
to a shape or form which ap- 
hes more or less closely his ideal 
perfect type. This result at- 
ied, he changes from formative to 
ductive pruning, or from the prac- 
g utilized to shape the tree to those 
eh promote fruit production. 
im the age of production his sys- 
‘of pruning should be such as will 
d to maintain a proper balance 
ween vigor and maximum produc- 
y, in so far as they are influenced 
pruning, and at the same time 
mtain tree symmetry and strength, 
promote convenience in all other 
lard operations. 
there is a wealth of literature deal- 
-with orchard pruning. The 
prity is simply a concensus of 
ions or theories. A minor por- 
‘is based upon tabulated results of 
“organized investigational work. 
mnately, a goodly number of 
linent horticultural investigators 
mnized the need of investigational 
ing, and the fruits of their labor 
Deginning to appear. Perhaps 
esting light will appear on such 
rs as influence of time of pruning 
i fruit production and regularity 
foduction, the influence of both 
i and summer pruning on above 
#, the different results obtained 
immer and winter pruning, the 
nt of pruning an annual-bearing 
y will bear as compared to bien- 
titing varieties, the amount of 
“under which fruit buds. will 
and many other factors which, 
‘fully investigated and the con- 
§ under which they are appli- 
fully known, will give a broader 
lore intelligent foundation upon 
‘pruning practices can be based 
er to secure the maximum yield 
ice fruit. 
mm 6=«-Plant Food Needed 
lever, the grower should not ex- 
60 much from pruning. alone. 
tory results can only be real- 
en with careful pruning, when 
| receives sufficient plant food 
aght time to form strong fruit 


Writer realizes that it is almost 
ple to advocate any p 


§ that are new or about whic : 
® not contrary views. Most of. 
ive been widely discussed. 


F, with this fact in mind, an 
will be made, from informa- 
ind, to suggest pruning prac- 
the results we hope to attain. 
ying particular stress on the 
ee (open center, leader type, 
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or modified-leader type) upon which .». Regardless of system used, the first 


they are practiced in pruning the 
young apple orchard. 


Formative Pruning 


The grower must first choose the 
type of tree he wishes to develop. 
Three types are commonly grown, 
namely, open or vase form, leader, 
and modified leader. 

The open center or vase type has 
the leader suppressed and each of the 
main scaffold branches, which in the 
more recent pruning consists of from 
three to five, given equal prominence. 

The central leader is maintained in 
the leader type and the tree assumes 
the so-called pyramid form. The 
number of scaffold limbs is limited 
only to the height of the tree and the 
fancy of the grower. 

The third type, the modified leader, 
is pruned in the same manner as the 
leader type for several years, after 


which the leader is suppressed. Ordi-: 


narily from five to eight scaffold 
limbs are developed. 

Trees of greater or lesser strength 
and bushiness may be developed with 
any of these types. The variety and 
the conditions under which it is 
grown should be a guide to the prun- 
ing system. The open-center tree 
does not grow so high, and perhaps 
not so large, as the leader tree, conse- 
quently it is not advisable to prune a 
weak-growing variety, planted on thin 
soil, to the open center, nor to train a 
strong-growing variety, on extra rich, 
moist soil, to the leader type. The 
modified-leader type is a compromise 


- between the other systems. It is gain- 


ing favor wherever used, and perhaps, 
for general use, under all conditions, 
will give the best satisfaction. Its 
strong features are ease of application 
and a strong tree, with the advan- 
tages of the other types without their 
disadvantages. 


‘step in pruning is to determine height 


of head. Low-headed trees are con- 
ceded to be easiest to manage. Time 
is saved, and efficiency promoted in 
pruning, spraying, and gathering the 
fruit from low-headed trees. More- 
over, a moderately headed tree de- 
velops in better shape and faster than 
a high-headed tree. 

The height of head is largely regu- 
lated by cutting back the first season’s 
growth which develops from the 
nursery bud or graft. (If the grower 
buys two-year trees he labors under 
the disadvantage of having the trees 
headed by the nurseryman.) Under 
Eastern conditions, from twenty to 
thirty inches is a good height to head 
the tree. This pruning is usually 
done, as is true of all formative winter 
pruning, during late winter or early 
spring. ‘ 

The second step is to select the 
scaffold limbs. At this point the 
grower will have decided upon the 
type of tree he desires, and if at all 
interested in his work will. have an 
ideal in mind as to what his trees 
should develop into in later years. 
With this clearly in mind, the entire 
task of pruning should be consider- 
ably easier for him. 


Type of Tree . 


Should the vase. type of tree be the 
choice, the scaffold limbs are all 
selected at the time the second sea- 
son’s growth is pruned. This is not 
necessarily true in the case of the 
leader or modified-leader trees, since 
the leader is maintained at least for 
several years and additional branches 
may be added during subsequent sea- 
sons. The problem with any type is 
to select well-spaced branches, spirally 
arranged about the trunk. From six 
inches to a foot apart is a good dis- 
tance to space the scaffold limbs, but 


this spacing is difficult to secure. 
The further apart the scaffold limbs 
are, the stronger the tree. For this 
reason the modified-leader tree is 
gaining in popularity, since by its use 
the scaffold limbs may be evenly 
spaced over a leader from forty-five to 
sixty inches in length, or even longer 
if the grower wishes. As an example, 
if the first scaffold limb issues at a 
point eighteen inches from the 
ground, and the others are spirally 
spaced on a leader of from forty-five 
to sixty inches long, measuring from. 
the base of the lower limb, a strong, 
shapely tree can be developed. A tree 
headed at the above height will not be 
too low, provided the scaffold limbs 
are permitted to develop at a sharp, 
upward angle, which they ordinarily 
do if not crowded from above. 

Two scaffold limbs should not issue 
on the same side of the tree, one above 
the other. It gives the effect of a two- 
storied tree, and each limb prevents 
the proper development of the other. 
The lower one is usually pushed down 
and out, instead of growing at an up- 
ward angle. 


Selecting the Limbs 


The next step after selecting the 
scaffold limbs is to develop them in 
proper relation to each other. If one 
or two branches run away from the 
others, the weaker will become side 
branches of the stronger ones. This 
can be remedied by careful pruning, 
which consists of cutting the stronger 
limbs heavily and the weak limbs 
lightly. Many growers have adopted 
the contrary practice, believing the 
stronger we cut the weak wood the 
more it will grow. 

It is true that the heavier a tree is 
cut during the dormant season, the 
heavier the resultant growth. This, 
however, is dealing with the tree as a 
whole and not with the relative results 
obtained by cutting corresponding 
parts differently; that is, without 
considering the relationship the limbs 
bear to each other. The development 
of a limb is, in a large measure, in 
proportion to its leaf area. By con- 
serving a large a of the leaf 
area on the weak limb it develops at 
the expense of the strong branch, 
whose leaf area was restricted by 
me pruning. If the first year’s 
results are not sufficient to establish 
balance, a continuation of the treat- 
ment will finally give this result. 
Thus, we find the heading in of the 
scaffold branches depends, not upon 
the growth of the tree as a whole, but 
rather from the viewpoint of the rela- 
tion of the limbs to each other. 

In the opinion of the writer, each 
scaffold limb should develop and 
maintain a leader for a number of 











2 


years. The leader retains its domi- 
nance, in the scaffold branches as in 
the trees, by receiving lighter heading 
in than the lateral limbs they bear. 


Strength of Tree 

The ultimate strength of the tree 
depends largely upon thinning and 
heading in while the tree is young. 
The amount of Joth depends upon 
vigor. Ordinarily, only scaffold limbs 
are developed the second spring, and 
the scaffold limbs are headed in to a 
length varying from twelve inches to 
two feet. They are thinned to six 
inches or more apart, if possible, as 
previously mentioned. The next 
spring, second pruning after heading, 
each scaffold limb may carry one or 
more lateral branches, depending 
upon amount and distribution of 
growth. Usually not more than two 
laterals are allowed to remain, and 
often only one. The laterals should 
be headed in so that they are at least 
eight inches shorter than the scaffold 
limb. More scaffold limbs may be 
added at this time under leader or 
modified-leader type pruning. If 
‘scaffold limbs are headed too much, 
laterals will spring up too near the 
main crotches, which will cause 
crowding during later years. A 
lateral limb issuing at a point on the 
scaffold limb closer than fifteen inches 
from the main trunk is too close and 
will crowd later. If such a limb 
starts it should not develop into a 
main-frame limb, but should be sup- 
pressed as the permanent limb de- 
velops. On the other hand, if the 
scaffold limbs and main laterals on 
scaffold limbs are not headed enough 
they will be willowy and whip badly 
in the wind. It is needless to say that 
only the lateral limbs, developing in 
the right direction to balance the 
tree, should be preserved. 

The third pruning will consist of 
further thinning and heading in. 
Each limb left will bear one or more 
laterals, headed as described for 
second spring pruning. By following 
the leader system in pruning each 
limb the formation of weak crotches 
may be avoided. The fourth spring’s 
pruning is lighter and consists of add- 
ing more lateral branches, cutting out 
surplus branches, and heading only 
enough to maintain balance. The 
leader may be suppressed at this time 
if the tree has grown vigorously. 
This is brought about by cutting out 
the leader immediately above the top 
scaffold branch. The small twigs and 
spurs that develop on the scaffold 
limb close to the trunk should not be 
removed. They both shade the trunk 
and bear the first fruit. 

If each year’s pruning has been 
carefully done, but little cutting into 
wood over one year old need be done, 
unless it is the removal of an entire 
limb occasionally. .Cutting into old 
wood usually produces a crooked 
growth, with heavy  water-sucker 
formation. If such pruning must be 
done, cut to a lateral limb. Needless 
to say, all cuts in formative pruning 
should leave no stubs to decay finally. 


. Summer Pruning 
Up to this point summer pruning 
has not been mentioned. If it is prac- 
ticed in formative pruning it takes 
place in June or early July, and usu- 
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ally not until the second summer after 
planting. It consists of the same 
treatment as winter pruning. This 
treatment is not recommended to pro- 
duce fruit, but is thought to bring 
the trees to the end of the formative 
period in better condition and in less 
time than by winter pruning alone. 
The advocates of summer pruning 
believe that the balance of the tree is 
easier to maintain. Winter pruning 
is lighter, at times consisting of only 
a small amount of heading in and 
some thinning. There is also some 
evidence to show that early fruit wood 
is produced by summer pruning. It 
is claimed that this is done without 
apparently lessening the vigor of the 
tree to the point where it becomes 
detrimental. However, regardless of 
the good that adequate summer prun- 
ing may do, the grower must not let 
his enthusiasm run away with his 
judgment in its use. 


Productive Pruning 


Four years of formative pruning is 
sufficient if the trees have made good 
growth. The framework of the tree 
is formed. We now wish to maintain 
and develop it as we prune for fruit 
production. It is time to stop heavy 
pruning. If either too much thinning 
out or cutting back is practiced, many 
laterals are formed, as well as heavy 
terminal growth, which we believe is 
at the expense of fruit production. 
Very moderate pruning should be 
given from the fourth year until the 
tree begins to bear. Just how much 
this should be is difficult to say. It 
is perhaps best to let the tree become 
too bushy. It can be thinned after 
bearing begins. However, the domi- 
nance of the permanent limbs and 
balance of the tree should be main- 
tained, with enough thinning and 
heading to control the tree. There is 
no doubt that many orchards have 
been delayed in fruit production due 
to heavy pruning during the critical 
period in the tree’s age, namely, from 
four to seven years of age. 

The summer pruning of trees from 
four to seven years of age may be 
practiced if the trees are growing 
vigorously. At this time the grower 
does not wish to stimulate additional 
lateral growth, as was the case in 
summer pruning of the younger trees. 
In fact, he wishes to subdue it until 


fruiting occurs, consequently the sum- — 


mer pruning of the older trees is 
modified, as compared to the younger 
trees. The aim is now to produce 
fruit, not wood. This is brought 
about by pruning later in the season 
—probably at the time the terminal 
buds are forming is the best. The 
time varies with seasonal conditions ; 
however, the month of August may be 
mentioned as suitable for Virginia. 
Pruning at this time usually does not 
force a secondary growth of any 
extent, but does cause a thickening of 
the headed limbs and seems to ‘pro- 
mote fruit-bud formation. 

Even though the tree has not de- 
veloped terminal buds at the time of 
pruning, and even though it remains 
in active growth until frost, the sum- 
mer pruning will lighten the winter 
pruning and aid in controlling the 
tree. 

The summer pruning consists 
largely of heading in branches, but 
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_ If two men yaliantly disagree, usu- 
ally both are right. We will apply 
‘this comfortable theory to the experi- 
‘ment stations whose investigators 
“have studied the orchard fertility 
‘problem, for of course the experiment 
stations must be right, and most 
assuredly they do disagree. The 
‘fruit grower should by all means 
know what stations have studied the 
problem and wherein they fail to 
agree in their conclusions. 

We must start with some state, and 
the one occupying our northeast 
corner will do as well as any and will 

allow us to proceed gradually from 
the north to south until we cross the 
Mason and Dixon line. In 1909 the 
Maine station secured a_ badly 
pected apple orchard about twenty- 
five years old. “The station promptly 
began the work of rejuvenation. In 

ition to pruning and spraying they 
plowed and cultivated the orchard for 

ee years and applied annually 
1,000 pounds of a 4-8-7 cofhmercial 
‘fertilizer per acre. At the end of 
‘three years the orchard was in good 
condition and producing profitable 
crops. Three plots were then laid off. 

To the first one no fertilizer at all 
was added, to the second and third 
plots 500 pounds and 1,000 pounds 
respectively of a 4-8-7 fertilizer were 
applied per acre each year. The 
variety of apple in this case was Ben 
‘Davis. In another portion of the 
orchard two plots of Baldwin were 
fiven'-an excess application of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre in 
addition to the standard fertilizer. 
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After three years of these heavy 
applications no differences could be 
detected between the plots either in 
vigor, tree growth, or yield. 


Since the unfertilized plot has 


maintained itself so well, one can 
hardly avoid the suggestion that the 


cultivation probably had more to do 


with the improvement of the orchard 
condition during the first three years 
than did the’ copious applications’ of 
high-grade fertilizers. 


New Hampshire Experiments 


Another New England state, New 
Hampshire, acquired a Baldwin 
orchard in 1908 and began a study of 
the effects of fertilizers and various 
cultural methods on fruit-bud forma- 
tion and fruit production. For the 
purposes of this article it will be 
.sufficient to say that sod culture, cul- 
tivation with no cover crops, and 
cultivation with cover crops were con- 
trasted, and that a basic application 
of 2 pounds of nitrate of soda, 4 
pounds of sulphate of potash, and 814 
pounds of acid phosphate was made to 
each tree in all plots except the one 
used as a check. Three plots were 
then given an excess of phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, and potash, respect- 
ively, so that the added benefits 
derived from a single element of 
fertility might be tested. All plots in 
the fertilizer test were given good 
cultivation accompanied by a cover 
crop of crimson clover in the late 
summer. The soil is a light, rather 
sandy loam, not considered high in 
fertility. The accompanying table (1) 


TABLD 1 * 
*CULTURAL AND FERTILIZER TEST IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


shows a summary of the results for 
the first seven years of the test. 


Professor ,Gourley’s Opinions 


Orchard Fertilization Experiments 


In commenting upon the results of 


his work, Professor Gourley states: 
“The use of fertilizers in addition to 
cultivation and cover crops in this 
orchard have not as yet increased the 
fruit-bud formation.” That this is 
true may be readily seen by examining 
the table, where we find that the plot 
receiving cultivation and cover crops 
alone produced slightly more apples 
than any of the plots to which ferti- 
lizers were added. The most striking 
feature of the experiment is the re- 
markable gain brought about by clean 
cultivation over the sod treatment. 


In this case the difference is not due ' 


to the conservation of moisture by the 
dust mulch, since it was found that 
there was slightly more moisture 
present throughout the summer in the 
sod plot than in the tilled plots. 
While this condition would not hold 
on other soil types, it indicates that 
the presence of the grass itself exerts 
a more harmful influence upon the 
apple tree than would a slight short- 
age of water. This is exactly in 
accordance with the findings of 
Spencer Pickering, of the Woburn 
Experiment Station in England. 
Gourley found that, in addition to a 
possible toxic action of the grass roots, 
the formation of hitrates in the soil 
progressed much ‘more rapidly in the 
tilled plot than in the sod plot. Since 
the nitrates in the sod might soon be- 
come deficient in amount, this affords 
an explanation as to why artificial 


fertilizers may show greater benefit 
when applied to sod orchards than to 
tilled orchards. 


Results in Massachusetts 


An illustration of the effects of fer- 
tilizers on sod orchards is afforded by 
a 20-year test in Massachusetts. The 
orchard was planted in 1890, and 
hoed crops were grown between the 
trees for five years, thus affording 
good cultivation. In 1895 the or- 
chard was seeded down and remained 
in sod thereafter. Only one year was 
the grass removed as hay, the rest of 
the time being cut once or twice a sea- 
son and allowed to remain upon the 
ground as a mulch. The accompany- 
ing table (2) indicates the kind and 
amounts of fertilizer applied and the 
results averaged up to the time. the 
trees were twenty years of age. 

In this sod orchard the benefits 
from fertilization are well marked 
and in sharp contrast to the results in 
the cultivated orchards of Maine and 
New Hampshire. The heavy applica- 
tion of. stable manure gave the best 
results, but the potash and phosphoric 
acid fertilizers also gave a very good 
account of themselves. It is notice- 
able that a low-grade sulphate of 
potash apparently gave greater return 
than did the muriate of potash. The 
soil in this test, judging from the 
description, is similar to that in the 
New Hampshire test, and, as other 
conditions are similar, we may be war- 
ranted in assuming that in New 
England fertilizers may prove profit- 
able in sod orchards but are wasted 
when applied to well-cultivated trees. 


TABLE 2 
FERTILIZER TEST IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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TREATMENT 


tee 





1, Sod 
% Cultivation—no cover crop 
Cultivation—and cover crop 


 lizer 





“~~ acid 


& Cultivation, cover crop, and complete ferti- 
§, Same as No. 4, but with excess phosphoric 
|& Same as No. 4, but with excess nitrogen... 
% Same as No. 4, but with excess potash. . 





Apples per Average 
tree per twig 

year growth 

eos 414 4.53 inches 
noes 1,264 (yg ati 
ray 1,256 8.59 “ 
sets 1,159 8.91 * 
sea 970 8.90. * 
1,098 9.44 “ 
aie 1,051 8.99 “ 














Plot TREATMENT Amount applied Total yield Circumference 
per acre per acre of trees—1909 
1. Manure 252 oi RES 20,000 Ibs. 556.3 bbls. 38.25 inches 
2. Wood ashes ........... 2,000 “ 286.6 “ 33.4% “ 
&. -CHBOK oy... sb 0-03 : 87.9“ 27.98 « 
4::: Bone: Weal ...'5 65k Sa ee 600 “ i A =" 
Muriate of potash....... 200 “ 322.6 id 32.27 
 §, Bebe mesh... esse es vs 600 “ i ~ e 
Sulphate of potash..... rs 400 “ 488.0 37.02 














: fs your November issue you ask for 

me experierice of practical growers as 
@ sod mulch or cultivation of 
tds. I have experimented along 
‘line for years, and have come to 
lowing conclusions: The sod 
will color the fruit better than 
st mulch, but it also reduces the 
the fruit as well as the size of 
op. Uncultivated orchards are 
vital, and therefore fail 
mer than do cultivated ones. In- 
‘are also more troublesome. The 
Tesults are always obtained from 
' in the back-door yard where 
38 neither sod nor cultivation. 
‘+8 suggestive. The back-door 


















i "Adapted from Gourley, J. H., Technical Bull. No. 9, Durham, N. H. 


Sod Mulch or Cultivation 


JosEPH GeRArDI, [/linois 


‘yard is always very fertile, and that 
tree has undisputed claim to all of 
that fertility. The poultry reduces 
the insect ravages to a minimum. But 
as we can not make. back-door yards 
of our large orchards we must do the 
next best thing, and that is to ferti- 
lize and cultivate our orchards. 

Here in the Mississippi Valley 
July and August are usually very dry 
months, and cultivation does much 


‘ 





* 


toward conserving the stored moisture, 
therefore, for this and similar climatic 
conditions, cultivation is advisable. 
Where the rainfall is very heavy dur- 
ing-the growing season, the sod mulch 
is to be preferred.. This was proven 
last year. The season was wet. and 
cool, and the apple crop was the larg- 
est in yield and size of apples as well 
as of unusually good color that Illinois 
produced in many years. Contrary to 


the generally accepted theory that sun- 
light colors the fruit, last year’s color- 
ing surpassed any season’s coloring 
since. I can remember, and-we also 
had less sunshine than for many 
years. About the conditions that are 
responsible for high color in apples 
we still know very little. In the many 
years that I experimented along this 
line nothing. occurred to me that is 
of practical value, and what seemed to 


apply one season would be contra- 





dicted the next. Certain soils have a 
beneficial influencé on some varieties, 
as also have elevation and climatic 
conditions. 
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Strawberries! Sovthem 


There’ s’ plenty of profit in growing fancy strawberries from Allen’s 
Guaranteed True-to-Name Plants. They will succeed wherever other 
crops will grow. Our plants are vigorous, hardy, and carefully packed 
—rwill reach you in prime condition and thrive from the start. Backed 
by 30 years’ plant-growing experience. 


9. Book of 
Allen’s seme Free 
A reliable guide for the beginner and a handy ref- 
erence book for the veteran strawberry-grower. Ac- 
curately describes and illustrates all the best varieties, 
Many beautiful plates showing berries in natural col- 
ors. Full directions for planting and growing straw- 
berries. Plainly points the road to success with berries. 





Send a postal for your copy of this beautiful Book of Berries, and 
have it to study during the long winter evenings.. Do it NOW before 
you forget. 


Tue W. F. ALien Co. 


161 Marker STREET 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 





Hi 
looking 
for the small tractor 
It’s the “little brother” of the big 


Tractor 
Owners CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double Action 
Engine Harrow. -Harrows twice at 


one operation. Penetrates to great depth, cutting, pulver- 
izing and leveling the soil without bringing up sod or trash. 


_Rigid main frame holds the gangs in place. Cugs deep or shallow as 
desired Get acquainted with the CurawayY (CLARK). 


Light Tractor Double Action 
Disk Harrow afi 

Its disks areof cutlery steel. forged sharp. 

Thesturdy main frame is stoutly braced. 


The adjustable hitch fits any engine. 
Dust-proof, oil-soaked hardwood bear- 


Good News™ =, 
for siiicietten CeacaWAY 


ings and a balance make the fay 
draft light Built in several sizes. Our 
expert engineer will advise you. 
‘We make Horse Harrows, too, all on 
the same famous CuTAWAY (CLARK) 
plan If your dealer has not the gen- 
uine, write to us direct. Send today 





_. National Fire Proofing Company 


VERY IMPORTANT RESOLUTION 
Resolution passed by the State 


+ Horticultural Society of Arkansas, 


thirty-seventh annual meeting, Har- 
rison, Ark., December 12, 13, 14. 


Whereas, by reason of abundant 
crops or by reason of the action of 
certain produce dealers and organiza- 
tions which are discouraging and 
endeavoring to prohibit the purchase 
of fruits and vegetables by their mem- 
bers, thereby making it necessary for 
the growers and producers of these 
products to ship annually on consign- 
ment many thousands of carloads to 
dealers, and 


Whereas, there is a great proba- 
bility of some of such produce dealers 
making, at times, unwarranted and 
unfair disposition of such consign- 
ments, and 


Whereas, we believe that in many 
instances dishonest returns are made 
to the shippers on sales of produce 
thus consigned, and : 


Whereas, we further believe that 
the total losses sustained by growers 
and shippers from this source are, 
greatly in excess of the total losses to 
the public from bank failures, and 


Whereas, our Government has 
wisely made provision looking toward 
the protection of depositors in banks 
by the creation of a department hav- 
ing supervision thereof, and em- 
powered to make and enforce rules 
and regulations tending to the better- 
ment and increasing the safety of 
the banks, thereby reducing the losses 
from this cause to a minimum, and 


Whereas, we believe ‘that the relief 
from and the remedy. for. this gigantic 
evil of false returns and unfair dis- 
position of consignments can be 
obtained only from the Congress of 
the United States, 


Therefore, be it resolved that we 
memorialize the Congress of the 
United States of America to create a 
department in which shall be vested 
the power and authority and upon 
which shall devolve the duty of exer- 
cising control and supervision of all 
concerns soliciting or receiving con- 
signments of fruit and produce from 
organizations and growers herein- 
before mentioned. 


Be it further resolved, that this 


‘resolution -is in no way intended to 


reflect discredit upon the integrity of 
honest arid legitimate firms or indi- 
viduals engaged as brokers, jobbers, 
or dealers in fruit and produce, but is 
intended to assist them by removing 
crooked and unfair brokers, jobbers, 
and dealers who by their dishonest 
methods have brought the worthy into 
disrepute. : 


Be it further resolved, that a copy 
of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting, and that 
copies be sent to the Secretary of the 
National Apple Growers’ Association, 
The Office of Markets, The Fruit 
Grower, of St. Joseph, Mo., The 
Kansas City Packer, and The Ameri- 
ag Fruit Grower, of Charlottesville, 

a. 








Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


EAT APPLES EVERY DAY, 
KEEP THE DOCTOR AWAY 





A Constant Water Supply fj 
For Your Farm Home 
moet tema on a windmill or the 
eoreny hack - breaking hand pump to 


by the flowof any stream havinga fall 

of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3gal- 

lons or more per minute. Will gaps 

maintain air pressure system. r 

Simple to install. Over 11,000 eau awd 

in use. Satisfaction guaran- ieee PN) | OF) U 

teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. | 
RIFE ENGINE Co. | 

3182 Trinity Building | New York | 











Mr. Edison’S frenccrape 








when prices are low but 
& with crop valuesat pres- 
WZ ent levels, the dollars you in- 
gee vest in fertilizers bring a profit 
Y/Y which the good business farmer 
cannot afford tooverlook. More 
i fertilizer per acre and fertilizer 
on every acre will help pay the 
mortgage and put money in the bank 
account in 1917. A postal brings our 
free book, “Crop Feeding Pays.’ 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
Baltimore,Md. Dept. 156 Chicago, Ill. 
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Budded from 
Y ‘Trees 


ly and pack carefully, 
Our 1917 Fruit Guide gives many practical pointerspn nie 
cowas . Describes all the ig vari- 
have a copy. It's free. 
Plan for bigger crops of better fruit. 
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grows only in well-tilled orchards, In 
Sichard tllagé pays. Work in close to the tes 
an a 
“Acme” Orchard Harrow” 
and compacts tie: 
the 


iqome” Way to Crops That Pay, i 
Send today for your copy. 
‘Duane H. Nash Inc. 
121 i Millingt 
New Jersey 
No 23 ih \ 61-2 ft. Wide 
he 4 om ; 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Proof That Co-operation Pays 
Glee eae 


: If the writer were delegated to 


“ell” the codperative idea to a group 
of agriculturists, and were limited to 
a fifteen-minute talk, he would gteer 


wntirely clear of personal opinion and 


state some very convincing figures and 
facts. The figures would be selected 
from the actual experiences of codper- 


ative associations in saving money, 


and the facts would have to do with 
the wonderful growth of the codper- 
itive idea, in a few years’ time, from 
nothing’ to enormous proportions. 


. The editor of AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER jis anxious to “sell” the co- 
operative idea to his readers, so let’s 
get at these figures and facts and see 
just what they are. 

The first step in a large association 
is neighborhood association and the 
building of a community packing- 
house. The economy that comes from 

rative packing is strikingly 
7. in the case of the California 
orange growers. The cost of packing 
oranges has been reduced from 60 
cents a box to 33 cents, and of pack- 
iig lemons from $1 a box to 60 cents. 
Yet the pack has been vastly im- 


i 


proved. 

Incidentally, these growers have 
fond that picking also is best done 
operatively. Their trained gangs 
if pickers know how to handle the 
fmit to prevent bruising and conse- 
quent. decay in-transit which formerly 
mounted to thousands of dollars’ loss 
timually but has practically been 
diminated. 


Economies of Affiliations 


Of the economies that come when 

affiliate into vast marketing 
ganizations I can only mention a 
in my time limit. First comes 


®t value of thorough market infor- 


ition, well illustrated when the 


Wo Bi oantry’s biggest buyer of boxed fruits 


he occasion called on the sales 
er of the North Pacific Fruit 
butors, Spokane, Wash., to buy 
tloads of prunes. This buyer 
ted in turn three arguments 


y \ this association should quote him 


, | 


Br 


Wer price. First, he said the New 
K price was low and going lower. 
@, he said production in the 
bwest was unusually large. 
im, he said production in other 
was unusually large. But 
sociation manager had had tele- 
® that very day from New York 
(Other prune sections, and had a 
ential and thorough report of 
Uction in his own section, and he 
‘able to disprove with actual 
% all three assertions of ‘ the 
_ The buyer had to laugh it off 
May the association’s price, which 
100 more than he at first 
the would pay. Knowledge is 
r, in selling. 
Other economy comes from hav- 
systematic distributing organi- 
instead of selling ~ through 
#sion houses or to speculators. 
“aiitornia Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
m handles so large a crop that its 


exclusive representatives in the vari- 
ous markets can afford to charge only 
1% per cent for their services, 
whereas non-association growers must 
pay brokers 244 to 3 per cent. Where 
salaried market agents are maintained 
the saving is even greater. 


Dealing with Railroads 

Still another economy comes in 
large-scale dealing with the railroads. 
Here, again, knowledge is power, and 
traffic departments representing thou- 
sands of farmers can “talk turkey” to 
the railroads. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange Traffic Depart- 
ment in 1904 to 1912 secured reduc- 
tions in orange, lemon, and refrigera- 
tion rates that totaled a saving of 
nearly five million dollars to the mem- 
bers of the Exchange. 

Then, when national advertising is 
added, to thoroughly round out the 
marketing plan, another saving is 
made in the shape of increased con- 
sumer demand to take cate of increas- 
ing production. Advertising enables 
the growers to shape the demand to fit 
their current supply, whatever it may 
be. While it is often impossible to 
quote definite figures to prove an 
economy from advertising, that the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which spends nearly half a million 
dollars.a year for advertising, has the 
lowest selling cost known for market- 
ing an agricultural product—3 per 
cent—is excellent circumstantial evi- 
dence. In the case of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, also an advertiser, 
a Tampa newspaper recently esti- 
mated that in the past few years 
exchange growers of the State have 
averaged 25 cents a box higher for 
their oranges than have outside 
growers. As the publicity tax per box 
is only 3 cents, this is pretty conclu- 
sive that it pays to have a brand and 
to advertise that it represents highest- 
quality fruit. 

That results from intelligent co- 
operation are sometimes immediate is 
shown by the recent experience of the 
California prune growers. These 
growers were -unorganized in the 
spring of 1915, but reports at that 
time that packers and other specu- 
lators were selling “futures” in the 
East at ruinously low prices, thinki 
they could buy still lower, roused the 
growers. They called a mass meeting 
and appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the size of the crop, and learned 
that, contrary to the reports spread by 
the packers, it would not be unusually 
large. The committee advised all 
growers to hold-out for a-five-cent-per- 
pound base. Some were timid and 
did not do 80, but those who did hold 
out secured their price, or very close 
to it. It was figured that this first 
codperative step saved the growers 
half a million dollars, and steps are 
now being taken towards thorough 
organization for marketing. 

The spread of codperative market- 
ing by farmers since its beginning in 
Denmark in 1882 surprised the 


<> e 


_ three 


United States Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization, and will no doubt 
surprise many farmers. The govern- 
ment secured the names and addresses 
of over 10,000 marketing associations 
of farmers in the United States alone. 

There have been, broadly speaking, 
great movements. 1. The 
codperative creamery movement. 
2. The codperative grain-elevator 
movement. 3. The codperative fruit- 
marketing movement. 

The first codperative creamery was 
established by a small group of Den- 
mark farmers in 1882. These farmers 
had already learned the value of 
codperation through their cow-testing 
associations, cattle-breeding associa- 
tions, etc. The success of the cream- 
ery venture was’ so marked that by 
1909 three-fourths of Denmark’s milk 
was, being handled in codperative 
dairies, there being 1,157 codperative 
creameries. The last available figures 
from other European countries show 
that Germany has over 3,500 such 
creameries, Switzerland over 2,000, 
Ireland over 400. In the United 
States the movement has reached into 
every cream-producing territory. In 
1911, out of 6,300 creameries in the 
country, 33.6 per cent were codper- 
ative. 

Cooperative cheese factories, egg 
circles, bacon-shipping associations, 
etc., have developed in Denmark and 
elsewhere more or less as a part of 
the same movement, 


Grain Elevators 


The  codperative grain-elevator 
movement had its beginning at Rock- 
well, Iowa, where an elevator was 
established in 1889 in an attempt to 
reduce grain-handling costs. The 
company was. vigorously attacked by 
the line companies, but stood its 
ground, and, according to some recent 
figures, there are to-day 2,577 
farmers’ elevators in the Central 
States, seven states having over 250 
each. All seven states have state 
associations or federations of elevator 
companies. These have not, however, 
made as great progress in large-scale 
operating as have the four great 
Canadian elevator companies, which, 
after nine years of existence, have 
over 50,000 farmer members and have 
handled over $150,000,000 worth of 
grain. 

The remaining movement to be 
chronicled is that which began with 
the organization of the California 
citrus fruit growers in 1893, follow- 
ing an unsuccessful attempt in 1885. . 
From handling at the start 25 per 
cent of a 5,000 carload crop, the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
now handles 65 per cent of a 45,000 
carload crop. This organization’s 
success stimulated emulation as early 
as 1899, when the first local almond 
association was formed. The Cali- 
fornia: Almond Growers’ Association 
now controls the State crop. Two 
deciduous fruit organizations were 
formed about 1901 in California; and 


later have come two dried-fruit organ- 
izations,‘a walnut growers’ association 
now controlling four-fifths of the 
most important walnut crop in the 
world; the California Associated 
Raisin Company; the lima bean 
growers’ association ; the rice growers’ 
association: - California ripe-olive 
growers, peach growers, and prune 
and apricot growers are this year com- 
pleting the formation of codperative 
associations. 


In Other States 


Outside of California the influence 
of the citrus growers has been felt 
directly in Florida, where the 
growers’ association now controls 25 
per cent of the citrus crop. It has 
also been felt throughout the country, 
as evidenced by the numerous fruit 
and produce associations that have 
been formed in every state. Michigan 
alone has over 500 such organizations. 

The establishment at Washington 
of the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization was a recognition of the 
codperative marketing movement. 
Senator Shepard has recently pro- 
posed a bigger step by the govern- 
ment, having introduced in Congress 
a bill for the establishment of a 
National Chamber of Agriculture to 
systematize all marketing. There has 
been quite general criticism of the 
bill as idealistic and impracticable, 
but that such a bill has been intro- 
duced is, nevertheless, significant. 

The result figures given in this 
article, together with the phenomenal 
spread of the codperative idea into 
nearly every field of agriculture, 
surely constitute a strong argument 
for codperative marketing. There 
have been many failures of codper- 
ative undertakings, true, but in such 
cases the special reas6ns have not, as 
a rule, been hard to discover. 


——0- 


HOGS NO HELP IN ORCHARDS 


It is frequently claimed that an 
orchard is benefited by turning hogs 
into it.” They eat up so much refuse, 
that they help to reduce the number of 
pests that always harbor in rotting 
fruit., 

They do this and more. They eat 

the bark, and often girdle trees, thus 
causing their death. It is true that 
a hog fed on ideal rations is less apt 
to resort to gnawing bark, but it is a 
risky thing to rely upon furnishing 
exactly the food that will satisfy their 
craving for the kind of nutriment 
found in the bark. With hogs, as 
with people, there are certain indi- 
viduals that have what is called a 
morbid appetite, and one hog with 
such a taste may do more harm than 
all the rotten fruit the whole of the 
rest of the bunch will eat. 
_ All hogs rub themselves against the 
trees, and this also is injurious to the 
bark. Best get a separate pasture for 
your live stock or give up the idea of 
raising both. hogs and fruit. 
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Dusting— 


40 ACRES 
A DAY 








Proven by Actual, Practical Experience 








N especially successful method of protect- 
The outfit is so 
light—Duster and Engine weigh only 1,000 
pounds—it is particularly adapted to hill-side 
There is no going for water, and 
the method is so quick that frequent applica- 


ing Southern Orchards. 


orchards. 


tions can be made over large acreages. 


been successfully used on Peaches for: controlling brown 
rot, scab, curculio and other pests, and just before harvest 


to obtain high color. The danger of 


foliage is entirely eliminated by Dustinc. 


DusTINnG has 


burning fruit or 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK ON DUSTING 





Containing complete history of Dustine, giving the experi- 


ence of commercial orchardists in variou 


country and describing fully both Niagara Dusting Machines 
( Write to-day for this free book and 
see how you can save 25% in ‘cost of protection and do 
away with all the dirty, sloppy drudgery of spraying. 


and Materials. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER 


68 Main STREET 








MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


s sections of the 


COMPANY 























—K. C. DUSTERS— 


USED AND 
ENDORSED BY 
CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


. ; IDEAL DUSTER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY says: Dusting with the Ideal is 5 to 10 times 


faster than power liquid sprayers. 








This Is The Machine 
That Got The 
Results In State 
Experimental | 

Tests 


- 





Results Are Better---Cost Is Less 





THE K. C. DUSTERS ARE THE BEST. They are the STANDARD APPLIANCES for 
orchards and all kinds of crops. They have the perfected features that insure 
saving of time and material. @The K. C. DUSTERS DO NOT,.CHOKE OR CLOG with 
dry materials under any conditions. The positive, adjustable feeding and delivery 
principles are features quickly and accurately controlled by one hand of the oper- 


ator while directing the applicatiqn with the other. 


Send for Our 1917 Catalog TO-DAY---Do Not Put It Off 
YOU WILL NEED TO PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY FOR K. C. DUSTERS 


DUST SPRAYER MANUFACTURING 


1416 St. Louis Avenue 


COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Spray ‘uieva« Eclipse Spray Pump 


THE FIRST: SUCCESSFUL SPRAY PUMP 





MANUFACTURED 





utensils. 


BENTON HARBOR, 


For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers with spraying 
One of our largest customers is 
Could there be a better endorsement? 
ture and get our special proposition—a liberal one. 


MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 
First in the Field with a Successful Spray Pump 


the U, S. Government. 
Send for our free litera- 


MICH., Box 90 
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LEAVES FALL IN UNSPRAYED 
ORCHARDS 


G. E. Sanpers, Nova Scotia 
aes AAR tall VLR BE HL 
In comparing the fall of the leaves 
in the sprayed and unsprayed orch- 
ards, we may at this time of the 
ear see the reason for one orchard 
aving*a full strong bloom next 
spring, while the next orchard may 
have a short weak bloom. Other con- 
ditions, such as cultivation, being 
equal the sprayed orcharg will in- 
variably hold its leaves later in the 
fall, and so develop a stronger better 
fruit bud for the following spring. 
One of the best instances of this was 
in Prof. Brittain’s Experimental 
orchard at Bridgetown last season. In 
1915 ten sprayed Golden Russet trees 
gave a crop of apples worth $2.46 per 
tree, and held their leaves until 
November 5th, while ten unsprayed 
Golden Russet trees in the next row 
averaged 6914 cents worth of apples 
per tree, and dropped their leaves 
about October 20th. 


This spring the ten sprayed trees 
had a fine full coat of blossoms, while 
the unsprayed trees had practically no 
bloom. The cultivation and the ferti- 
lizing in the two rows has been iden- 
tical for three years. 


It is unreasonable to expect a tree 
which drops its leaves early in the fall 
to form as strong and as healthy fruit 
buds as the tree which holds its leaves 
until the frost kills them. Spraying, 
therefore, not only keeps the crop of 
the current year clean, but it increases 
next year’s crop more than any other 
single factor. This is the reason why 
men who spray continuously and well 
are almost without exception getting 
continuous crops of apples, while their 
neighbors who do not spray may have 
one enormous crop followed by two or 
three off years. 


Compare some orchards in regard 
to the dropping of the leaves. 





DON’T BLAME THE BEE 


— complaints are made—espe- 
cially by grape growers—of the in- 
jury inflicted by bees, yet from Italy, 
the home of the bee, comes the re- 
port of a committee appointed to 
make a special study of the bee in 
this regard, which is wholly to the 
credit of the little honey maker. 


They report that bees are physically 
unable to perforate the skin of fruit, 
and that when they are seen at work 
on injured fruit the injury has been 
caused by hornets, wasps, vine moths, 
etc., etc., and the useful bee is but 
sucking the exuding juices. 

All of us know the beneficial ef- 
fect of bees in aiding the polleniza- 
tion of orchards. It would not be giv- 
ing the bee.a square geal to fix upon 
him a crime of which he is not guilty. 
It would. be as much of a loss to the 
fruit grower as to, the regular apiarist 
if bee culture were discouraged. 

The question is interesting, and it 
would be useful to hear the experience 
of grape growers and others. Cau- 
tion should be taken to prove that the 
original injury was caused by the 
bees, before reporting that damage 
was really done by them. 


January . 
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“Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIE 


and How To Grow Them” 


he best and most complete book on 


is t 
Strawberry 
ig 


the year ‘round 


Strawberri 


Growing ever written. It fully ex- 


the Spring 


each rofit 
oni e tager profit in the Fall. Tells every- 
thing about straw! 4 tart to 
finish, Write for this book and learn how to 


supply your famil; 


growing from s' 


with delicious strawberries 
ithout cost, and how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre each year. The book is FREE, 





es grown the KELLOGG 
WAY yield more dollars rod and do it in 
less time than any other crop. 6 profits made from 
strawbe are enormous. One acre of strawberries 
grown the KELLOGG WAY will yield a greater 
cash profit than twenty acres of common farm crops, 
fs the amount Frank 
Flanigan of Okla- 
homa made in a single 
season from one and 

one- 





Pre%o0K 


foes beak 2 Pets 
edigree Pla: 
Syn the KE Ye 
Way. Others are 
doing fully as well, 


On Spree eee 
‘ou how 
make these big aa 

quick profits. 
A postal will do— the 
book is FREE, 


R. M. Kellogg Company, 


Three Rivers, 


Box 110 
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This Florida Farm 


Now Ready For You 
In Pasco County highlands, along Seaboard 
way, near prosperous county seat town, heart of 


orange and grapefruit section ; fine livestock country; 
excellent land for winter vegetables; produces big 
crops corn, hay and other staples. Forty acres 

up; rich, virgin land; part each farm just cleared; new 
house, barn, well ; fresh cow, two pigs. dozen ch ckens, 


Business men to build up this community, have 











Southeast, is selling farms for them and helping buy: 
ers to succeed through its farm experts, that its tonnagé< 
may be greater. These ready-to-cultivate farms now 
offered at prices which will give you benefit value in- 
creases you assist in creating. 
and copy Seaboard Magazine free if you will addres 


B. L. HAMNER, Gen. Dev. Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line RailwayCo,, 
974 Royster Bidg., Norfolk, Va_ 


ve railroad of the 


Terms, full details, 








IRON AGE Potato Plan ter 
solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use 
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SUCCESS WITH 
STRAWBERRIES 


The strawberry always'has been and is 
the queen of small fruits. It thrives on 
all types of soils and in all climates. Of 
course, every one sliould have a patch to 
supply the home table. And, nearly all 
fruit growers find the strawberry a 
staple cash crop—a real money-maker— 
whether grown for local market or for 
shipping. ; 

In order to succeed with strawberries 
you must, of course, start right with 
plants of high quality and of varieties 
suitable for your market. The photos at 
the right illustrate familiar scenes at a 
noted strawberry-plant farm. Starting in 
asmall way, the acreage has been gradu- 
ally extended until this concern now has 
over 200 acres devoted exclusively: to the 

growing of strawberry plants. 
This firm consists of the father and 
three sons, all of whom are bred to the 
business. One and all, they are striving 
to produce true-to-name plants that will 
yield big crops of fancy berries in the 
hands of their customers. How well 
‘they are succeeding is best shown by 
their ever-increasing business. 

The first step in growing these high- 
yielding plants is to heavily fertilize the 
ground. Stable manure for this purpose 
is shipped in by the trainload from New 
York City. A part of the manure is ap- 
plied in the form of top dressing. 

Set in rich soil and kept thoroughly 
heed and cultivated, the plants grow with 
great vigor and multiply rapidly. They 
ire a beautiful sight when in full bloom. 

(See Fig. 1.) 

The bulk of the plants are dug and 
packed during the months of March and 
April. The regular shipping season ends 
May ist. Orders after that date are 
thipped at the purchaser’s risk. Great 
tare is exercised to remove the roots in 
good condition. 


The plants are taken directly from the 
field to the packing-house. . Every pre- 
tution is taken to keep the plants fresh. 
‘Tothis end the main floor of the packing- 
Mise is of dirt—prevents drying out. 


» The plants are sorted into bunches of 
each. Fig. 2 deserves special study. 
of the magnificent root systems, the 
‘Wikcleaned plants, and the method of 
Mibeling—you can’t get the plants mixed. 
‘box has been carefully designed to 
it the air and yet prevent the roots 
B drying out. 
le plants are now ready for ship- 
t In Fig. 3 we see one of the team- 
starting for the railway station. 
vis load represents the order of a single 
Mige grower, 186,000 plants. That big 
Wer must have a lot of confidence in 
Vigor and quality of these plants. 
@ subject of varieties is a complex 
and each grower must select those 
ted to his individua] needs. Many, 
ers, both beginners. and veterans, 
‘found Allen’s Book of Berries a 
thelp in making an intelligent se- 
im. ‘This useful fruit guide lists and 
sly describes all the best varieties 
Wherries. It is handsomely illus- 
m™, and makes everything so plain 
tan hardly go wrong. Why don’t you 
‘for it to-day and learn how straw- 
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RY profits are made? :A postal request - 


ing it to your door, postpaid. Ad- 
Fthe W. F. Allen Co., 161 Market 
Mlisbury, Md.—Advertisement. 
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Fig. 1—Plant Beds in Blossom. 


Fig. 2.—Crate of Plants and Individual Bunches. 


' Fig. 3.—Starting for the Station. 


USE SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS 


In this issue of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER you will find a 
subscription blank for your conven- 
ience in renewing your subscription. 
If your subscription is already paid 
in advance, we thank you, and make 
a further suggestion. 

Use this subscription blank for 
sending us the name and address of a 
friend to whom you would like to 
make a gift of a year’s subscription to 
this magazine. We know that you 
have a number of friends who would 
be interested, and who would ap- 
preciate this gift from you. 

The present subscription rates are 
50 cents per year, or three years for 
$1.00. If the present price of white 
paper continues it will be necessary 
to increase the subscription price at an 
early date. Better subscribe now 
while you can get three years for 
$1.00. 

——_——0—_—_ 


BULLETINS WORTH READING 


Irrigation of Peaches 


“Trrigation of Peaches” is the study 
of Bulletin No. 142, 1916, of the Utah 
Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion. The experiments were made on 
the Early Elberta variety, and should 
be useful to those of our Appalachian 
peach growers who cultivate this 
peach commercially. 


Fruit Tree Root Systems 


Bulletin No. 143, 1916, of the 
Utah Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station, “Fruit Tree Root 
Systems,” deals with facts relating to 
the main roots of fruit trees and their 
larger branches. While the work was 
done locally, it is most probable that 
it would serve to throw considerable 
light on the root troubles which are 
plentiful in our section. 


Cultural Methods 


Bulletin No. 141, 1916, of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Col- 
lege, “Cultural Methods in Bearing 
Orchards,” gives the result of six ex- 
periments in bearing orchards, cover- 
ing a period of eight or nine years. 
The object is to determine the true 
influence of cultural methods.on the 
economic characters in apples, and 
eventually to determine the reasons 
for the effects observed. A wide range 
of varieties of apples, types of soil, 
and number of trees entered .into these 
experiments. 

———_0-————_ 


HEAVY FERTILIZING PAYS 


F. H. Ballou, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, has concluded from his 
tests that applying 10 pounds each of 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate, 
and 5 pounds muriate of potash per 
tree, will give returns of about $20.00 
per acre more than would half this 
quantity with a mulch of one bale of 
hay. In the tests he conducted the 
more heavily fertilized tract returned 
$18.00 more per acre in fruit, and 
$7.00 more per acre in grass, than 
that with lighter ‘ertilization and 
mulch. 
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HOW TO BUY TREES 


When starting an orchard every 
grower questions what varieties he 
should plant. Let us advise him to 
use such well-known varieties as have 
proved suitable to the soil of his lo- 
cality. If he wishes to experiment 
a bit, let him regard this as a luxury, 
and let him carry on his experiments 
in NEW varieties, somewhat apart 
from his commercial orchard. 

It is generally cheaper and more 
reliable to buy your stock from an 
established nursery than from an 
agent. Even if he be an accredited 
representative of some good nursery, 
he is a middle man, and as such en- 
titled to his percentage, but the wise 
farmer will not pay it to him. He 
will go to the nearest nursery of which 
he knows the reputation, or if such 
be lacking, he will be guided in his 
choice by the advertisements he sees 
in his fruit paper. 

All farm papers now make an hon- 
est effort to carry only such adver- 
tising as is backed. by reputable firms, 
and the farmer saves himself time, 
trouble and expense by making use 
of its columns to direct-him in mak- 
ing his decisions. 


DESTROY TENT CATERPILLAR 


In spring the tent caterpillar is 
most conspicuotis — particularly in 
wild cherry trees, and in old, half- 
decayed apple trees. Every observer 
knowsthow the caterpillars feed on the 
green leaves in the morning and after- 
noon, and return to their nests—or 
tents—by day and night, until they 
leave the tree completely defoliated 
and sometimes so weakened that it 
dies. 


In the autumn the eggs which will 
do so much harm next spring are 
easily to be seen in clusters upon 
twigs or small branches of fruit trees. 
They form a broad band, encased in 
a water-proof cement, safe from 
storms. At this season it is a simple 
matter to discover and destroy them. 
Most of the twigs so infested can be 
removed with pruning shears and 
burned. This is the most effective 
method of control. 


Battling with the live caterpillars in 
the tents, or trusting to their many 
insect enemies to diminish their num- 
bers, is an uncertain and troublesome 
way compared with the use of prun- 
ing shears now. 





INTENSIVE ORCHARD TILLAGE PAYS 
Thoughtful orchardists realize that trees are eoly large plants. The slender roots 
e 


penetrate for many feet in every direction. 
too small to be seen by the nak 
food that 
careful cultivation as your cornfields. 


of experience. 


eye. 


Every root 
These tiny root-hairs must absorb all the moisture and 
into the growth of the tree and into the fruit. So your orchard needs 
This is not mere theory, but is supported by the test 


has many soft jelly-like root-hairs 


ust as 


Some two years - s thorough survey was made of a large number of orchards in the 
alley 


famous Shenandoah 
Nearly 1,000,000 apple trees and 15 


Now here is what these investi 


under the auspices of the West 
0,000 peach frees growin 
included in the report. About one-half of these trees were o 
tors found out: 


rginia Experiment Station. 
upon many types of soil were 

bearing age. - 
“ ‘or 


Cultivation pays, and pays big. 


instance, when 16 orchards, comprising 641 acres, kept in clean cultivation since bearing, 


were com 
average 
cultivated orchards, or, in other wor 
per acre than the sod orchards. 
cover crop of vetch or clover each fal 
July, 1916.) 


, the 


red with 12 orchards comprising 148 acres, kept in permanent sod, we find an 
fference of 26 barrels of apples and 
cultivated orchards are returning 108.3% more 
The high viens tilled orchards are always seeded with a 


72.71 income per acre in favor of the clean 
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Granted, then, that orchards nead tillage, how shall we g° about it, and what tools shall 


we use? As early in the spring as the ground is dry enoug 
At intervals of about ten days or after every rain the orchard should be 

e, you need a tool that is light in draft and that will work right 
oulter harrows, such as the one illustrated below, will do the work 


be turned under. 
harrowed. For this pur 
up close to the trees. 
admirably. 


to work, the cover crop should 

































no ration will be needed for 





A Clean Orchard Means Healthy Trees—Use the “Acme” 


of harrow sharp knife-like blades are used in the place of teeth. These long 


.. In this 
blades are so shaped as to present the least 
under co Re it d mix 
ver crop, cho; up and m 
thus lish 4 soletare connect 
loose m 
If the harrowing has been faithfull 


turns a little furrow, slicing and pulverizing the soil. Crushing spurs, one 
of coulters, in thoroughness of the tillage. The soulters’ cut through to the plowed- 


the month of Jul 
in 


ible resistance to the [eg tl Bach —, 
een each pair 


it with the soil. The lower soil is made firm 
fon with the s 

prevents the escape of soil moisture through evaporation. 
done during the summer an 
the -cover crop. 


The harrow leaves several inches o 


early spring little or 
This had usunlly beet be done 


y- 
tensive orchard tillage pays. Good tools and thorough work insure thrifty trees 
t. 


es, 
that grow rapidly and bear heavily. Plan now for next spring.—Advertisemen 
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~ A FEW OF OUR 


50 STYLES 


S yee G that merely “drenches” 


your trees is not enough! A “super- | 
spray” is absolutely necessary to 
insure sound, profitable fruit. 


SS | 

ayes Power Spraye | 
aad $0. Lélon socks out the hidden pests 
that no coarse spray can reach. 


h. 
HAYES 
Hand and Power Sprayers 


FRUIT-FOG envelops everything with a 
vapory fog of solution; filters into tiniest 
crevices in bark; gets under bud scales; be- 
neath fleshy stamens of apple blossoms; 
reaches both top and bottom of leaves. 
FRUIT-FOG deposits a light film of solution ; 
will not injure tree. Being vapory no drops 
form and run off. Thig means a big saving. \ 
FRUIT-FOG requires only a small amount 4 
of solution. Givesgreater capacity with | 
same size nozzle; saves time; cuts cost. 
GU. ARANTEED! Hayes Power Sprayers 

* are tested to pounds 
pressure and GUARANTEED to maintain 300 
ag working pressure at full rated capac- 
ties, and give many years of service. 

We make 50 Styles of large and small | 
Hand and Power Sprayers for orchards, field | 
crops, shade trees, hops, poultry, painting, | 
pana home ane garden use. Complete eauip- | 
ment or separate spray pumps, hose, nozz 
fittings, bam! rods, etc. 

Hayes Hand Sprayers are built to give 
maximum pressure and capacity with mini- 
mum power to operate. 

Tells when and 












300 Pounds 
Pressure \ 
Guaranteed 



































FREE—Spraying Guide. how to spray; 


what solution to use for different poste. e 
will include interesting story of FRUIT-FOG 
and complete 64-page catalog. Check and 
mail coupon at once. 


~ HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


Dept. P Galva, Ili, 
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‘Brings Profit and Pleasure 


Whether you grow strawberries extensively for a distant market, 
moderately for a local market, or just for home use, it is anoer 
tant to start right. Allen’s Ilfustrated Book of Berries for 1917 de- 
scribes all the varieties for every purpose. Shows how 


Allen’s True-to-Name Plants | 


are grown and why they are the best. Tells how to grow fancy | 
strawberries and how to make money from growing them. :. 
For over 30 years, we have been growing small fruits of quality. 
have more than 200 acres devoted exclusively to their culture. 
Plants are guaranteed to be represented, 
di 


ran to ex! as 
to be packed fresh for shipment and to arrive in 
good condition. -< 
Send for 1917 Book of Berries 
"oidoas ppeen podbinene tas akin. 
Send & postal for your copy today—fres. c 
THE W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
161 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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Allen’s 











STEVENS BROTHERS | 


BALTIMORE, MD. - 


Headquarters for 
»PEACHES, APPLES 


REFERENCE: Merchants’ and Mechanics’ National Bank. 





MemsBers: National League of Commission Merchants of United States 


and International Apple Shippers’ Association. 
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1917 
IMPORTANT MEETINGS 
West Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, meeting at Morgantown, W. 


Va., January 3. Carlton C. ‘Pierce, 
Secretary, Kingwood, W. Va. 


Washington State Horticultural 
Association, meeting January 3 to 5. 
at North Yakima, Wash. J. A. 
Harder, . Secretary, North Yakima, 
Wash. 


New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association, meeting at Rochester, 
N. Y., January 3 to 5. E. C. Gillette, 
Secretary, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Peninsula Horticultural Society, 
meeting at Dover, Del., January 9 to 
11. Wesley Webb, Secretary, Dover, 
Del. 

Massachusetts Fruit. Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the State Board of Agri- 
culture will hold joint convention in 





—— RO Biko, MIKES 





il] “FP Springfield, Mass., on January 9 to 
12. Albert R. Jenks, Manager of 
Exhibits. 


National League of Commission 
Merchants meets at Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 10 to 12. R. S. French, 
Secretary, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York City. 

Chautauqua and Lake Erie Fruit 

Growers’ Association, meeting at 
: Brocton, N. Y., January 13. A. M. 
loomis, Secretary, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Georgia State Horticultural So- 
e ciety, meeting at Athens, Ga., some- 
time during the latter half.of Janu- 
. T. H. McHatton, Secretary, 
Athens, Ga. 
_ South Dakota State Horticultural 
Society, meeting at Watertown, S. D., 
January 16*to 18. Professor N. E. 
Hansen, Secretary, Brookings, S. D. 


Virginia Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion meets at Norfolk, Va., on Janu- 
ary 16 to 18. C. B. Scott, Secretary, 

rp. Richmond, Va. 


Montana State Horticultural So-~ 

ety, twentieth annual meeting at 

“ams, Mont., January 17 to 19. 

ha Whipple, Secretary, Bozeman, 
f. 

















“Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Weiation, meeting, at Harrisburg. 
Pi; January 23 to 25. F. N. Fagan, 
Secretary, State College, Pa. 


Alabama State Horticultural So- 

Mey, Meeting at Mobile, Ala., Janu- 
ary u to 25. J.C. C. Price, Secre- 
. Auburn, Ala. 

Western New York Horticultural 
ereiety, meeting at Rochester, N. Y., 
Mepenary 24 to 26. John Hall, Secre- 
) fy Rochester, N. Y. 


ilo State Horticultural Society, 
ing at Columbus, Ohio., January 
31. R. B. Cruickshank, Secre- 

t Columbus, Ohio. 
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~ i Western Association of 
ey ymen will meet at the Coates 
Win, Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday, 
mtsday, and Friday, January 24, 








I Ohio State Corn Show, Columbus, 
January 29 to February 2. 
Gearhart, Secretary, Wooster, 








isas Fruit Show, Manhattan, 
» February 5 to 10. Professor 
Merrill, Secretary, Manhattan, 
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WINTER HEATING OF PEACHES 


Because of the difficulties in heat- 
ing peach orchards in winter, horticul- 
turists at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion advise growers to avoid such 
operations by planting hardy varieties 
and selecting favorable planting sites. 
The exact temperature requiréd to 
save the blossom buds in extreme cold 
winter weather is not known, as varie- 
ties differ in hardiness, and the same 


variety may show some variation in* 


resistance to cold from year to year. 

Without this knowledge orchardists 
in some cases may waste fuel, while 
at other times buds may be frozen be- 
cause the fires do not keep the 
temperature high enough. Watching 
thermometers and keeping fires in 
zero weather is trying work. Spring 
orchard heating, however, has long 
been considered successful. 

On suitable locations peach crops 
may be secured annually if hardy 
varieties are planted, these specialists 
say. Winter heating is therefore un- 
necessary in such cases. 





TO CONTROL SCALE INSECTS 


Spraying fruit trees with lime- 
sulphur wash and with soluble oils 
controlled San José scale when 
properly applied, while powdered sul- 
phur compounds gave promising re- 
sults in experimental tests conducted 
by entomologists of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. Cure-alls were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Little difference in effectiveness was 
noted between home-boiled _lime- 
sulphur and the commercial form 
mixed with seven parts of water and 
applied in early spring. Soluble oils, 
mixed with fifteen parts of water, are 
also recommended. 

Powder sprays, as soluble sulphur 
compound, barium sulphur and Modoc 
soluble sulphur, gave variable résults 
in killing the scale insects. The 
Station experts do not discriminate 
against such materials, but say they 
should be used only in .an experi- 
mental way. 

Treevax and Derror’s tree fluid, 
said by manufacturers to cure all ail- 
ments of trees, had no effect in con- 
trolling either insects or plant dis- 
eases. 
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SENDING APPLES BY PARCEL 
POST 


After three years’ trials in sending 
apples in corrugated strawboard car- 
tons by parcel post, the Department of 
Horticulture of the Ohio Experiment 
Station has found that the fruit will 
carry to almost any distance with little 
or no injury. The use of parcel post, 
however, is not advised for shipments 
beyond the second zone because the 
postage is much greater than the ex- 
press rate. 

Half peck and peck boxes were sent 
to several different states, including 
Colorado, Texas, and Florida. One 
box was sent to British Guiana. In 
practically all cases the apples reached 
their destination with no or only 
slight bruises. The one-piece slotted 
ackage “was .found the most satis- 
actory type for shipments. 


. 


Y 
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Meeting of Virginia Horticultural Society 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Virginia Horticultural Society 
took place at Roanoke, Virginia, 
December 5th to 7th. The occasion 
was unusually interesting. It was 
noted that the membership had in- 
creased during the past year from 
several hundreds to more than 1,000, 
under the leadership of Secretary 
Wm. P. Massey. 


The exhibit of fruit, in charge of 
Director of Exhibits, Russell P. 
Bargamin, was a splendid display, ex- 
ceeding in quantity and quality any 
that had so far been shown by this 
society. Mr. J. P. Carey, of Canada, 
a demonstrator and instructor for the 
Dominion Fruit Commission, highly 
complimented the exhibit, which he 
pronounced to be the finest he had 
seen anywhere. A notable feature 
was the large number of by-products 
shown. 


The most important discussion was 
that of the proposed “Packing and 
Grading Law for Virginia,” led by the 
Hon. S. L. Lupton, of Winchester. A 
warm debate, lasting several hours, 
showed a gratifying readiness on the 
part of growers to come up to the 
highest standards set elsewhere, and, 
in the particular of color for the 


“fancy” grade, to go above what other * 


states have done, and 85% was 
adopted. It was decided that no de- 
cayed apples could be packed. A 


step in advance was the resolution, - 


staunchly advocated by Mr. Carey, of 
Canada, “the face shall fairly repre- 
sent the contents of the barrel.” 


Office of Markets 


The subject that to many took next 
rank in interest, related to the co- 
operation between growers and the 
Virginia Office of Markets. It was 
pointed out that the Southern markets 
are the natural outlet for Virginia 
apples. Means of further developing 
and improving this market were sug- 
gested.. The packers were told that 
they must deal as fairly with the com- 
mission men as they expected to be 
dealt -with by them. Sundry bad 
practices on the part of unreliable 
packers were exposed, and a more 
lenient disposition toward the dealers 


who are subjected to such practices 
was advocated. The question of color 
was dwelt on, and orchardists were 
told that the South, beyond all other 
markets, demands high color. This 
did not daunt the growers, as Vir- 
ginia prides herself on the choice 
coloring of her apples. Advertising 
Virginia apples was strongly recom- 
mended, it being the conviction of 
the orchardists that the apples they 
raise are superior, and only lack 
thorough advertisement to take their 
place as the fruit most sought after by 
dealers and consumers. 

The usual discussions of pest-con- 
trol, fertilization and cultivation, 
proved that apple men now realize the 
hopelessness of engaging in com- 
mercial fruit growing without taking 
precautions to rid their trees of pests, 
to provide them with the necessary 
nourishment, and to furnish them 
with suitable growing conditions. 
Science leads the way and practical 
experience is the basis of the final 
conclusion as to the advantages of any 
method. The interchange of ex- 
periences among men from all over 
the State who are engaged in similar 
pursuits, is most beneficial to all. 

Officers elected were: OC. Purcell 
McCue, of Greenwood, President; 
William P. Massey, of Winchester, 
Secretary; E. W. Woolen, of Crozet, 
‘Treasurer. 


hr. 
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CORN LACKS LIME 


Because of its low content of 
mineral matter, particularly lime, 
corn should not be fed as the sole con- 
centrate in rations for swine. Bodily 
weaknesses result from a deficiency 
of mineral elements when other feeds 
are not supplied with corn. 

In experimental feeding tests con- 
ducted by Dr. E. B. Forbes, of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, hogs fed 
mainly corn had weak bories, often re- 
sulting in lameness and fractures. 
Such injuries do not occur with hogs 
on pasture or with those given feeds 
rich in lime, such as clover, alfalfa, 
rape, skimmilk and tankage. Bone 
flour, wood ashes, corncob charcoal 
and lime are useful supplements to 
rations deficient in minerals. 














Starcher Sizing Machine in Arkansas 
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Hieu Cost or Living Comes Home 


This year for once the fruit grower . 


has been getting nearer a fair share 
of the selling price of fruit. He gets 
part of what is coming to him, not 
all. But his net income is little 
larger, for the high cost of - living 
hits him in every thing he buys. He 
is a consumer, too, and in the market, 
where high prices gouge him as they 


goes back in extra costs. “ 


do. other. consumers, his extra. profit 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


The orchardist will pay more for 
machinery, fertilizer, sprays, tools, 
coal, cement, gasoline, furniture, 
clothing, and food stuff he doesn’t 
raise. His freight bills are larger. 
His labor costs him more. His big 
agricultural plant is not self-con- 


tained. He must buy many things,. 


and on all he is exploited. 

Meanwhile the city people pay more 
than ever in our history. Where does 
the surplus go? That’s the bitter, 
urgent question for the rural and 
urban workers to answer. Both are 
producers, and both are consumers. 
The producer at either end can not 
slip it on to the consumer, for the 
latter slips it back. There is no sense 
in this vicious circle. Their interests 
are identical. They must unite. 

They must join to cut out exploita- 
tion all along the line. The parasitic 
middle men must be eliminated. The 
waste and inefficiency of the distri- 
bution system must be done away 
with. The blood-sucking interests 
who take toll on every product in both 
directions, but who render no real 
service, must be fought. 

The producer in the country is not 
trying to starve the worker in the city. 
Both need a square deal. How to get 
it by joint action is the largest 
economic and political issue now in 
the nation. 


We SuHawtzt Miss STarcHER 


Virginia fruit growers will miss 
George C. Starcher, for six years as- 
sociate horticulturist at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He became on 
January 1st head of horticulture for 
both college and experiment station 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Starcher did much for Virginia 
fruit. His field demonstrations and 
practical talks were fine missionary 
work. His energy, his faith in the 
Appalachian fruit section, his youth 
and enthusiasm, made him a vital 
fact in Virginia horticulture. Prob- 
ably his greatest service to growers 
was his high ideal of “packing.” His 
memorial in Virginia will be “He 
believed in a good pack.” 

The editors of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER will miss him in 
many ways. His articles, his advice, 
his answers to questions—all were of 
real and lasting value to us and our 
subscribers. We trust still to print 
the ideas and ideals of George 
Starcher, even from the new field 
where we wish him all success. After 
all he is still a worker in the great Ap- 
palachian fruit belt. 


“The Stencil Should Tell the 
Truth.” Well and good—and s0 
should the Label on the food, clothes, 
drugs, and machines we have to buy. 


In the South, rural folks are not 
“Snow Bound” like Whittier’s New 
Englanders, They are “Mud Bound.” 
That isn’t so pretty and poetical. 


We need more rural statesmen. We 


have: too many city politicians. The 


country should have more representa- 
tives on state health boards, school 
boards, tax boards. It is vitally inter- 
ested—and Helps -foot.the bill. No 
big.state interest affects the city alone. 


Our First YEAR AND THE FUTURE 

Beginning its second year the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER re- 
peats its platform: To help fruit 
growers to grow more and better 
fruits, to market them at greater 
profit, and to secure a noble and 
happy rural life. That creed is big 
enough to inspire us to hard work, 
broad visions, new plans. We ask 
your help that we may grow and serve 
you more largely. 

We are very proud of the generous 
support given the paper the first year 
of our management by fruit growers 
of the entire nation. That proved we 
met a real need, and encouraged us 
to fill that need. We succeeded 
enough to give us ample reward for 
our efforts. But we are not satisfied. 
We are pushing on. We must grow! 

Physically we have grown fast. We 
have increased the amount . and 
variety of reading matter, the number 
and value of advertisements, the num- 
ber of pages and pictures. With 
added decorations and a tinted cover, 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
is not ashamed of its personal beauty. 
This issue finds our pages enlarged to 
standard size, the same as The 
Country Gentleman; Green's Fruit 
Grower, and The Fruit Grower, etc. 
This enlargement means added effi- 
ciency in every department. 


EDITORIALS AND ARTICLES 

Our policy has been to bring fresh, 
practical, and helpful information to 
the fruit grower every month. Our 
articles have been from men who 
know, both from study and concrete 
experience. Experts write them, 
whether about spraying or advertis- 
ing fancy apples. The calendar of 


- 1917 will find us giving you timely in- 


formation on growing and selling 
fruit from associate editors in many 
states, experiment station experts, 
and contributors who know every 


‘branch of the fruit business. 


“The Fruit Business”—that phrase 
sums up our editorial policy. We be- 
lieve fruit growing is a big manu- 
facturing and selling business; and it 
must have modern methods in all 
branches. The market end has been 
stressed because that right now is the 
important problem. Transportation, 
advertising, commission problems, 
sale management, labor—these are 
some of the things .we have discussed, 
and shall discuss. We have tried to 
get the broad view, to work for better 
general conditions, in rural life, and 
to show our plain interest in big 
national questions. We are not 
political, but we fight for better 
political and economic conditions for 
the fruit-producer and farmer. Nor 
can we forget the ideal of a beauti- 
ful and happy country life’ for the 
family and the community. 


NEWS 
News is vital for progress. We 
trust that our services in announcing 
meetings, and recording the results of 


conventions and exhibitions; in print- 


ing crop and market reports and 
statistics; in digesting and discussing 
laws and current events in fruitdom; 
and in reporting the day’s work of the 
industry, have proved valuable. To 
help fruit organizations, such as the 
State Horticultural Societies, the 


Eastern Fruit Growers, and the new 
National Apple Growers, is a big and! 
pleasant duty. 


TO HELP THE READER 


To help the average reader is our 
deepest wish. That will be our aim 
in the Departments, like those of 
“Motor Culture and Power,” “Smal 
Fruits and Poultry,” ete. The Book 
Reviews will keep them posted on th 
the latest theory and practice. 
Letters and Questions Departmen 
will give anybody an opportunity % 
tell a discovery or amusing experien¢ 
to get help he needs on a puzzle, or § 
rise up in meeting to state what hi 
thinks or opposes. More of our k 
fruit-growing family should help 
and the brethren by writing to fh 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
belongs to the readers. 


Pictures have two great values 
They tell how to do something bet 
than pages of words; and they briz 
smiles and joy and beauty into print 
pages. They have “human interest 
and that’s a big thing in fruit groj 
ing. 
OUR ADVERTISERS 

The editors and the readers show 
thank the advertisers. They m 
possible our efforts. They are @ 
valuable to guide and save for | 
readers. They are worth while j 
as the news and editorials, and ¢ 
are edited with the same care to! 
clude anything that might injures 
big family in purse or life. They} 
give you a “Square Deal”—if for} 
reason they fail, let us know. | 
1917 we shall print even more hejj 
advertising matter. Use it! 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


-Our record the first year is in 
hands. Our hopes for the future 
stated. We intend to stay and& 
this great section. But we need’ 
help. The cost of paper and all 
lishing expenses has increased, yé 
have not raised our subscrij 
price. We have faith that you! 
this journal of fruit growing so} 
you will support it. Frankl 
challenge any reader this full” 
to say the AMERICAN 
GROWER has not been worth | 
times its cost. We believe one 1 
will be worth that small sum. © 

Now if you want such a jg 
for your business interest, to he 
save and make money, do- 
things: Take a personal inten 
the paper and get a sense of 7 
ship in its future success and g 
Send in your own subscriptid 
new subscribers ; give us the nai 
fruit growers. Buy from of 
vertisers, and mention the A 
CAN FRUIT GROWER wht 
write them. 

Send us letters, pictures, qu 
articles. We will pay for ¥ 
use. Correct us when we aré 
Suggest new ways we can 
This very New Year shows us 
not perfect. But we can leart 
bigger, the franker, and the ff 
our family of subscribers, 
helpful our paper, the large 
portunity. ' 

We face the New Year with 
and hope. To every fruit gre 
farmer we send heart-felt wi 
prosperity, health, and happ 
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4 Don’t Have A DoRMANT SEASON 


' Trees have a dormant season, but 
‘they are busy getting ready for new 
growth. They are not really asleep. 
The fruit grower needs no “sleeping 
peason.” He may rest his muscles 
and machines; but the more time to 
use his brain and his books. Winter 
the time for study, plans, and 
growth. We suggest the following 
matters for your thought this winter: 
' Politics. Study the laws that af- 
ect you. Think of the kind of man 
you want to represent you in county 
nd state. Oyganize for action to get 
iew laws that will help you and re- 
geal old ones that hurt you. Don’t 
ait till election day. The crook never 
jeeps. 
Community Life. Investigate bet- 
r schools, better roads, better health. 
ind out what you need and how 
much it will cost, and make a plan to 
ft the money. Don’t shut yourself 
in isolation from neighbors. Meet 
ith them for talks and plans. Im- 
rt lecturers. Organize study clubs. 
t life in your school league and 
irmers’ club. Learn what other pro- 
essive communities are doing. Put 
me good books in circulation. Use 
ur local newspaper to print letters 
i ideas. You'll be too busy later— 
you too lazy now? 
National Affairs. Rural progress 
bends on national progress. It is 
fe you learned how vitally inter- 
ional policies, railroad legislation, 
high cost of living concern you. 
at is the meaning of, the war in 
rope, of the Mexican trouble? 
at is the future of these United 
tes? These great issues touch 
y citizen sooner or later, in pocket- 
k or happiness. They may look 
ote from the farm. But the farm 
pay the price. 
fe do not mention plans for im- 
ing your own plant and income. 
‘must attend to them! But if 
“neglect these other issues, your 
'plans are handicapped. The 
| grower who stands stock-still 
does’ just the chores all winter is 
dormant—he’s practically dead. 
a walking corpse? 


a 
we 





OroHARD OPINIONS 


\ farmer needs more prepaidness 
as to help with preparedness. 


mm in Mississippi they try tak- 
ie farmer to school at the State 
ge by offering fine equipment 
Wactical courses, with reduced 
id fares and low expenses. This 
er than the traveling Institute 
Bt one day. 


le you subscribed to good maga- 
ind papers for the New Year? 
fe serious, changing times you 
i the information you can get., 


“United. States needs some 

coins—say, a two-and-a- 
it piece, and a twelve-and-a- 
it. piece— the old Western 
‘Then when. the fruit growers 
rs get maybe a half-a cent 
tf a product, the consumer 
have to pay a whole nickel 
whicb the - producer never 
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Getting That Sales Manager 


LEON WHIPPLE 


That idea of “A Sales Manager for 
Every Orchard” urged in a recent 
number of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER struck home. All readers 
approved the plan. Some found in 
it a solution for many of our prob- 
lems. But many, with the sound 
practical sense and skepticism that 
comes from facing hard facts in_the 
country, wanted to know how it could 
be done. The theory was fine, but 
would it work? 

I am. tempted to answer that this 
same hard sense ought to know that 
nobody can tell whether a theory will 
work until it is tried. You can not 
give an ideal prescription about how 
to do a new thing in advance. The 
sales manager in a factory did not 
come ready-made and just waiting to 
be used at a profit. The manu- 
facturer saw he needed somebody to 
sell his product. He took the best 
man available and put him on the 
job. They tried it out. They suc- 
ceeded, and they improved the plan as 
they went along. Now there are 


. plenty of sales managers. 


Aren’t we in about this position? 


But this answer fits only the big 
orchard company. That can afford 
to get a good man, pay him a couple 
of years, and let him make his own 
place. Now what we want is a com- 
munity sales manager who must de- 
pend on many small commissions for 
his salary: One correspondent puts 
it neatly: “A community would be 
unwilling to engage the services of a 
green man, and a man would be un- 
willing to fit himself for the position 
until he knew there would be a de- 
mand for his services’ in that special 
direction. This is something of a 
dilemma.” It is—the only solution 
is to begin in a small way, and. go 
ahead. The idea was to develop a 
manager at home, not import a 
trained man at big salary. 

Practically in every fruit-growing 
community isn’t there an honest, ener- 
getic, successful young fellow, of good 
business head, with a small orchard, 
or a local buyer, or a clerk or store- 
keeper with progressive ideas, or a 
young a td or doctor, country-bred, 
but -with lots-of spare time, or even 
a wide-awake school teacher? My ex- 
perience says “Yes.” Such a man 
knows the community, which is very 
important, and is known, even more 
important. He also has some ideas 
of fruit growing and fruit, selling— 
he knows the problems, prices, and 
buyers. Let us assume that he has 
brains, energy, and ambition—other- 
wise he will never make a sales 
manager., . 


'- Now, suppose the first year, twenty- 
five progressive fruit: growers con- 
tribute $1:00:;per; month, beginning 


* June Ist; to the salary of the Com- 


munity Sales. Manager. He would 
get a convenient: location and have 
the use of a ‘telephone: His duty 
would be to gather ‘and arrange in- 
formation on fruit growing and sell- 
ing. ‘He would get all government 
and state: reports, experiment station 
bulletins, statistics on crop conditions 


and probable markets. He would 
study his local crop and state and 
neighborhood crops. With help he 
should be able to estimate the barrels 
of various kinds in his vicinity in a 
rough way during the late summer. 
As a Central Bureau of Facts he 
would be worth that dollar a month 
to any grower just in saving time and 
postage and getting late and valuable 
data. 

He might find it possible to make 
a trip or two to the big selling 
markets for his district. There he 
could learn from the commission men 
of their needs, what sort of pack and 
package they wanted, and the storage 
facilities and prices for the. winter. 
He could, by, mail or visit, learn 


about the direct sales to hotels, large 


grocers, and housekeepers. He might 
even advertise the apple crop if an 
extra appropriation were made. 
Other things could be handled: the 
matter of freight rates and car sup- 
ply, loading and the like, This 
would enable many an orchardist to 
put all his time on packing good fruit 
instead of spending hours on the road 
and at the freight station. The buy- 
ing of supplies would be facilitated. 
Spray materials, barrels, and boxes, 


and the extras of packing might be . 


bought through one man in a bulk 
that would mean a real saving to the 
faithful 25. 

The actual sales would be made 
this year by the producers themselves, 
unless they wanted to employ the 
Sales Manager on a commission. No- 
body would have to trust sales to “a 
green man.” They would just profit 
by his data and advice for the small 
fee. He might, however, arrange for 
grouping small shipments to fill 
certain demands. 

Thé next year such a man would 
be invaluable from the experience and 
information gained the first. He 
would still be paid a fee as Central 
Bureau.man. Then the sales could 
be made on a commission basis, or 
the fruit could be grouped under 
some codperative plan with this Sales 
Agent acting under a board of di- 
rectors to get the best prices for the 
codperators. 

The net idea is to pick a man of 
ability, train him in the local needs, 
make him study the market and show 
his value, and give him either com- 
mission or salary enough to make it 
worth while. It will take some vision. 
But how can we even welcome the 
vaguest theory of a “Sales Manager 
for Every Orchard” unless we assume 
some vision and spirit of codéperation 
in the growers of the community? 

We repeat that this young man, or 
old one, if it so happens you get a 
wise old business head, could be of 
great service as a general business 
agent fo the country side. As notary, 
as superintendent of printing, as 
buyer and agent, as-counselor on book- 


keeping and cost-finding, he might . 


make himself invaluable. Our idea 
is that farming, and especially the 
marketing end, is a business_proposi- 
tion on which the farmer who is not 
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a business man needs advice. We pre- 


‘dict that sothe day such Sales 


Managers and Business Advisors will 
be in every rural community working 
for the .producer with information, 
ability, social spirit, and devotion. 





THE TWO MAIN QUESTIONS 


The two questions of first im- 
portance that confront the fruit 
grower are: First, marketing; 
second, use of by-products. The right 
method of growing and packing fruit 
is now fairly well understood, details 
may vary, but every grower has a good 
chance of raising first rate fruit if he 
avails himself of the knowledge at his 
command. 

With marketing it is different. The 
only thing on which all growers are 
agreed is’ that the present conditions 


are unsatisfactory. They know that 


the grower gets too little in return for 
his labor and success, while the con- 
sumer pays too high therefor. Na- 
turally when he thinks of the middle 
man he gets riled. Is it all the middle 
man’s fault, and if so; what can be 
done about it? 

It would be a most helpful thing if 
the two questions suggested could be 
thoroughly threshed out at the ap- 
proaching horticultural meetings in 
each state. Those who arrange the 
programmes should engage speakers 
who will put forward the elaims of 
every known or thought-of method of 
marketing, the ehsuing discussion of 
differences of opinion will be as in- 
forming as the speech itself. 

As for by-products, it is accepted 
that one of the first steps toward put- 
ting our business on a good footing is 
to keep the culls off of the market. 
What then shall we do with them? 
In many businesses the profit from 
what was once regarded as useless ex- 
ceeds that from the original article. 
Let those competent to speak tell us 
what we can do in the way of making 
our culls return us something worth 
while without our breaking the market 
by dumping a lot of poor fruit upon 
it. 





RID TREES OF CANKERS 


Cankers on apple trees are due to 
various causes, such as infection from 
fungi in areas killed by pear blight, 
or in wounds caused by locusts or 
other injury, and the character of the 
canker may be determined by sending 
a sample to your State Experiment 
Station. J 

“There’s a poor choice among rotten 
apples,” @@d we do not care to take 
our pick of cankers, for whatever their 
particular characteristics they are all 
subject, to the same cure—namely, 
cutting off and burning of the diseased 
limb. 

Sometimes the affected portion can 
not be well spared from the tree, and, 
when this is the case, the whole af- 
fected area should be cut out well be- 
yond the apparently diseased portion, 
and the wound should be treated in 
the same manner as Where the limb 
has been removed, namely, disinfected 
and painted, or a wound paint of coal 
tar and creosote oil should be ap- 
plied. : 
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How’ About Your Sprayer? 






















first writing for our FREE Catalogue. E 
Barrel and Power SPRAYERS in stock—Can Ship 


Quick, at any time. 


Also ask us for prices on Hydraulic Rams, Gasoline Engines 
Artesian Wells, Water Supply Outfits, Wind Mills, Saw Mills 


and Sewerage, Dispensers 
WRITE DEPT. F : 








We have Bucket, 























for the asking. 





was taken from one 0 


all about them. 





40 VINE STREET 












Let TOWNSEND 


Help you plan your plantings. 








Our free service and big berry book is yours 


No. 27—Townsend’s 20th Century Catalogue, will not only help you to make 
your selections of plants this spring, but it will help you every day in the year. 
It is written by a Strawberry Specialist, and is brim full of valuable information, 
and is just the book every grower of small fruit needs. 

The TOWNSEND NURSERY make a specialty of growing the finest straw- 
berry plants grown anywhere in he world. Our nursery is situated on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, halfway between the Atlantic and the Chesapeake, a spot 
that has been noted for generations as the best place in the United States for 
growing hardy nursery stock. Townsend plants are grown right, and priced right, 
and are guaranteed to please you-or money refunded. Send a postal to-day for 
our BERRY BOOK. If you only want a few strawberries for your garden or 
want to plant a field, we can help you. 

At least you will want some of the ever-bearing strawberry plants. We make 
a specialty of this new race of berries, and could show you acres of plants just as 
good as the plant shown on the front cover of this paper last month. This plant 
f our breeding plots and photographed for the AMERICAN 
FRUIT-GROWER. Our ever-bearing Progressives have a record of fruiting over 
one quart of berries per plant the first year plants are set. Our FREE book tells 


E. W. TOWNSEND 
* SALISBURY, MD. 







































Hydraulic Cider Presses 


Sizes 10 to 400 bbls. daily. We also make cider 
evaporators, apple-butter cookers, vinegar gener- 
P ators, filters, etc. : 

teed, All power presses have vo beams and sills. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
193 Lincoln Avenue 


—_—— 





ing business that grows almost 
START without effort. d Thousands are mak- 


ing Big Money turning apple waste into profits for 
their ane Oe making Good Marketable Cider 
from windfalls, culls, undergrades, etc., on 


Mount Gilead 
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All machinery is y guaran- 


vite To-day 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio 























Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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A STITCH IN TIME 


In fruit growing as in most other 
things it pays handsomely to be on 
time. How many fruit growers have 
watched with sorrow their crop of fine 
fruit deteriorating because they 
failed to order the proper containers 


on time, and, when their order was 


sent, the rush season was on and a 
costly delay ensued. 

In spraying it is even more im- 
portant to be prepared beforehand 
with plenty of spray materials. The 
day you find out that your orchard 


January , 


is in need of spraying is the very day 
on which you ought to begin spraying. 
If you are not supplied with the ma- 
terials you lose immensely valuable 
time—the infection spreads in your 
orchard, and it requires more work 
to give a less satisfactory result than 
it would have had you been able to 
jump right in and check the infection. 

Is your’ wife a partner—or a hired 
girl without wages? 





1917! It sounds like a lucky year! 
May you have your share! 





CREAM SEPARATION 


D. E. Andrews, Manager Sharples Separator Company, has written a leaflet on cream 


separation. Bvery famil 


facts discussed in this 


that is considering investing in a separator is interested in the 
eafiet, which will be furnished free on application in the 


desired 


quantities to school teachers, agricultural teachers, county agents, creamery managers, etc. 
Any one who may be interested in such a treatise for educational purposes, should send 
a request for the desired number of leaflets to the Dairy Educational Department of the 


Sharples Separator ete West Chester, Pa. 
ilk?” “Comparison of Systems of Skimming,’ “The Use of the ~ 


to Sell Cream or Whole 


Subjects discussed are: ‘Is it Advisable 


Separator,” “Conditions Affecting Separator Pfficiency.”—Advertisement. 





THE COST OF WIRE FENCE 


Much has been said and written about the cost of wire fence. 
just as much upon the number of yedts of service a fence gives as it does upor the or 
re that if a fence costs 30c per rod and lasts 15 
ears, the cost is 2c per rod per year. If the fence costs 28c per rod and lasts 10 years, the 
spending only 2c per rod extra at the start, it would 


cost of the fence. Far-sighted farmers fi 


y 
cost: is almost 8c per rod per year. B 


But after all, cost pao 


mean, in the above case, that you would get 5 years more service. 
ric 


This is not an argument for high p 


es. On the contrary it is intended to urge you to 


buy more carefully this year than ever, so as to get the benefit of every possible saving. We 


suggest that you stud 

which ae to pure 
One cata 

Wire Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


e, onl 


ine of lawn fences, lawn 
addressed to Jim Brown, 


after you have 
logue you will, of course, want to 


ates, field gates, steel posts, barb wire, etc. 
res., The Brown Fence & 

bring this beautiful 80-page book by return mail. 
the present low prices are in effect.—Advertisement. 


values more carefully—get the various fencing catalogues and decide 


ven the matter your earnest consideration. 
ave, is that issued by The Brown Fence & 


It illustrates and describes over 150 styles and sizes of double- 
guvenees woven wire fence, from 18c per rod up, freight prepaid. 


t also shows a complete 
A post card request 
Wire Co., Dept. 91, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
We suggest that you write at once while 























Giving the summer spray with a single hose barrel sprayer. Excellent results can be 
obtained with this machine, and where labor is cheap many growers 
prefer the hand operated type, 


INSURE YOUR FRUIT CROP 
Intelligent Spraying Will Do It 


The time has passed when it is necessary 
to ask “Does It Pay To Spray?” Every 
orchardist knows that he must spray or get 
out of business. The San José scale 
settled that once for all. But the San José 
scale has been a blessing in disguise enforcing 
thorough care of fruit trees. And the modern 
orchardist who is equipped with proper spray- 
ing tools is more prosperous than ever. 

Thousands of orchardists trace their suc- 
cess, in to the powerful and efficient 
sprayers furnished them by the Goulds Manu- 
fa Company. This concern has-had 
over 65 years’ experience in pump building, 
and has reduced sprayer construction to an 
exact science. The Goulds line includes hand 
and. power sprayers for every orchard and 
garden need. o matter whether you have 
a large commercial orchard or only a few 
bush in the den, there’s a Goulds 
sprayer that will exactly fit your needs. 

m the great engine-driven “Dreadnought” 
to oo handy knapsack sprayer the line is 
complete. 

Our bok illustrates and‘describes them all. 
Gives some valuable spraying hints, too. It 


















should be a part of your working |ibraty. 
“First, plan your work, then, work you 
aml is the recipe for success in fruit oe | 
ng. And these long winter evenings are 
ideal time for planning. aol 
There’s a lot to learn about sprayers 
sprayer construction. And the better Br 
understand this subject the better you No 
do your job of spraying next spring. > 
time then to pdére over catalogues—@v@ | 
minute will be néeded for action. we 
Another point, the Goulds staff of t 
engineers are at your service, and : 
gad to advise you on ay. spraying pro 
ou may think your problem is “diffe! 
but it can usually be rey solved b 
application of Goulds training and G 


ur ) “Goulds Hand and FOR 
Sprayers,” is free. Send for it. Study 
ask us all the questions you like. You 4 
thus lay the foundation for big crops of 
fruit—the kind that top the market. 
at once, ‘before you forget. Addre 

ufactu Company, 

Falls, N. ¥.—Advertis ement, 
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The New Year dawns.on a world 
saddened and, let us hope, chastened, 
| by the ravages of war and sorely per- 

Slazod over the problem of getting 

enough to eat. A grave shortage of 

* food products is said to exist. At 
any- rate prices are unprecedently 
high, and everybody is complaining. 


pends Wages in all lines are rising, and still 
ts 15 the cry goes abroad that food is too 
, the dear. Various relief measures are 
“a proposed. 
yon te Congress is urged to act in favor of 
decide an embargo on grains; the daily press 
ay is reporting various voluntary meas- 
double, jg ures to force down the price of food 
request ducts, the most dramatic of which 
iO ahlle the boycott against eggs. Cold 
forage eggs have been going intc 


consumption at 42 cents retail, while 
fresh gathered have brought as much 
a8 75 cents retail. 


‘Effect of Boycott 

These prices, however, are just as 
mysterious to the producer of eggs as 
they are to the consumer, for 40 cents 
‘in trade is the top price producers 
received at the country store. 
The boycott has lowered the price to 
H cents. Cold storage eggs are now 
elling at 35 cents retail, the price 
lat the boycotters’ predetermined. 
Presumably city consumers will now 
urn to contentment, having won 
ie fight for lower prices. Their gain 
the farmer’s loss. Jobbers and re- 
rs have sacrificed nothing. 
y for profit is a sure thing with 























interesting incident of the boy- 
usiness appears in Kentucky. 
Me Louisville boycott against butter 
‘iid eggs was very well managed, and 
me of country produce was 
down to about the usual levels. 

hers supplying that market are 
discussing the advisability of 
- (iting in a boycott against Louis- 
~ ee products. The plan is to refrain 
m buying anything manufactured 
‘® handled in Louisville. Query: 
@ the people of Louisville enjoy 
‘sig their own medicine? Would 
4a People of any city welcome a boy- 


























ore : the surrounding population ? 
ter ou My begins to look as if city people 
‘Peet ng too far with the boycott 


ogu 





ID There are times, of course, 
7 expenses must be cut down, but 
J8 it when such times come that 
‘pe generally turn their attention 
grocery bill? Why single out , 
ind organize a campaign of ab- 
om, but keep right on buying 
| léss necessary at constantly 
ung prices without active pro- 
Trhave not heard of any boy- 
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Ropert Farrrax, Editor 


cotts against the high prices for 
clothes, millinery, automobiles, and 
the like. But what a lament over the 
high cost of eggs! 


Why Eggs Are Scarce 

The poultry situation is so unusual 
that I can not refrain from calling at- 
tention once more to certain primary 
truths at the basis of profitable 
poultry keeping. 

The high price of eggs is due, of 
course, to limited production. But 
what are the leading factors of this 
limited production? In other words, 
why do not farmers have eggs to sell 
when the selling is good? There are 
several reasons. 


In the first place, all hens, both 
farm and city bred, are at or near the 
lowest point of production. Moulting 
hens do not, and can not lay many 
eggs. And this is the close of the 
moulting season. As farm flocks are 
largely composed of hens, farmers 
consequently gather only a few eggs 
during the period of high prices. 


In the second place, most pullets 
brought through the season were late 
hatched, that is, May and June 
hatched. If such pullets are not given 
the very best care they simply do not 
reach laying maturity in time to com- 
mence laying before cold weather. As 
most of the fall and early winter eggs 
come from the pullets, and as pullets 
of laying maturity by late fall are 
very scarce on the average farm, it 
ought not to be difficult to under- 
stand why farmers and fruit growers 
have so few eggs to sell when eggs are 
bringing high prices. 


Egg-Producing Foods 

In the third place, farm poultry 
generally does not receive a balanced 
ration. The fowls get plenty to eat, 
no doubt, but it is not graduated to 
the point of egg production. Corn 
is one of the best grains, the very best, 
I believe, but corn alone will not pro- 
duce eggs. Laying hens and pullets 
must have egg-producing foods, as 
well as body-producing foods. Among 
such are bran, middlings, alfalfa meal, 
cotton seed meal, meat scrap. Green 
stuff is also essential: to the best re- 
sults—ripe apples, turnips, cabbage, 
sugar beet. Silage will help. There 
is no magic about. this. The hen 
proves her own ration by production. 

When poultry plans for the season 
are under consideration, do not forget 
the shortage of eggs for the market 
basket during the period of high 
prices, 1916-17. Remember, and 
again I say, remember, that most of 
the HIGH-PRICED eggs are laid by 





the EARLY-HATCHED pullets. | 


Feeding is a factor, housing is an- 
other, but first of all you must have 
the mature pullets by October first. 
It is not too early to commence work 
on hatching plans. Have you any 
special problems? If so, do not hesi- 
tate to write to the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. 
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FOR POULT 
For Sate Golden & Co., Washington, D. C. 














Your Auto Earn 
Its Living - 
Make it haul your farm products to market, and other 
things from place to place by hitching to it my 
HANDY AUTO TRAILER, 


Hauls up to 500 and 1,000 lbs. of farm products or 
anything else without extra cost. Makes your car 
profi as well as pleasurable. Write for description 
and prices. Agents wanted. Write for territory. 


E. B. ROGERS 


120-A Millville Ave., Hamilton, Ohio 





“BARREL MAKING SIMPLIFIED” 
An Instructive Volume on Barrel Making 


Includes Coeperage Information.» A 
long-needed book by the Grower 
and Manufacturer. 


Price $1.00 





THSTIMONIALS 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA 


Department of Agriculture— 
Mr. Leon Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | May 11, 1914. 

My Dear Sir :—I want to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of a copy of your “Barrel 
Making Simplified.” You have gotten out a 
very serviceable and very attractive booklet. 
The descriptions and excellent cuts make it 
erfectly plain how to make a barrel. In my 
udgment, it should be of interest to apple- 
growers. Very truly yours 
J. C. WHITTEN. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Mr. Leon Miller, 
1952 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Blacksburg, Va., May 238, 1914. 
Dear“Wir :—I Lave your letter of the 22d 
inst. inquiring my opinion of your booklet 
which you sent me recently. I have looked 
it over and find it contains a good deal of use- 
ful information for the man who ef be 
thinking of making his own apple barrels. I 
have had barrels made in my own orchard for 
two gate, and find it pad a savin 
pared with purchasing them at the 
Yours very truly, 
8. W. Fiptcuer, Director. 


as com- 
factory. 





LEON MILLER 


1952 Germantown Ave, Philadelphia 



















Ground 
Limestone 


Guaranteed 90 per cent 
Calcium Carbonate 


Carload lots in bulk, $1.00 per ton. 

Carload lots in second-hand burlap 
bags, $2.00 per ton. 

Carload lots in bags furnished by 
customer, $1.25 per ton. 

Less than carload lots, $2.50 per 
ton, 

Special low freight rates on carload 
lots on all leading railroads in Vir- 
ginia and adjoining States; 100 miles, 
60c per ton; 200 miles, $1.90 per ton; 
to Petersburg, Va., 282 miles, $1.10 

r ton; to Norfolk, Va., 360 miles, 
$1.25 per- ton, and to Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, Md., and all inter- 
mediate points, $2.21 per ton. 

Write for other rates and 
information. 


W. F. CULBERT 


Marion, Va. 




























































SPRA 





For Perfect Fruit and 


The Junior Leader 


has a 2-H.-P. gasoline engine and a 3-plunger pump, both 
assembled on a steel plate to prevent getting out of alignment. 







Vegetables 







Engine can be used 




















Call and see ours and secure copy of hamdsome Spray Book. 
Also headquarters for Spray Material, Hose and Pump Fixtures - 
CHARLOTTESVILLE HARDWARE CO., Agents 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Manufacturers — Elmira, N. Y. 









for other power pur- 
poses, Tank holds 
150 gallons. Keeps 
6 nozzles going at 
high pressure. 


Automatic Agi- 
tation of liquid. 
Suction strainer is 
brushed clean. 

























Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


ve 
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FREAKS AND FAKES 


The horticultural stations are often 
amused by the cases of “freak” fruits 
brought to their attention. It is not 
unusual for them to receive statements 
as to the possibility of a grapevine 
bearing an apple or a gooseberry grow- 
ing on a peach tree. 

Those who make these claims do so 
in good faith—for have they not seen 
with their own eyes something that 
looked like a gooseberry on their own 
peach tree, and is not “seeing be- 
lieving ?” 

The scientist knows that while there 
is a wide field in which fruits cross it 
is also definitely limited. Almost all 


orchardists now know that the bear- ° 


ing of an apple tree is increased by 
cross-pollenization. Some varietjes 
will not bear at all without this, and 
that is why we must study which 
varieties should be planted in adjoin- 
ing blocks so that they may profit by 
the pollen from the kind that gives the 
best results. No effect is noticeable in 
the appearance or flavor of fruit so 
produced, but if the seed from such 
fruit is planted the resulting tree will 
be quite different from what it would 
have been if the seed of a self- 
pollinated tree of either variety had 
been planted. . 

“Even closely related fruits like 
apples, pears, and quinces may grow 
side by side all their lives and yet no 
crosses will occur,” says Professor 
Howard, of the University of Mis- 
souri. He further tells us that it is 
rare for separate species to cross 
pollinate however closely related they 
may be. 


r.Y 


FALL ORCHARD CLEANING 





For housewives the spring house- , 


cleaning is proverbial, and the fall 
orchard-cleaning should bé equally so 
for the orchardist. Don’t leave your 
orchard in a clutter after the harvest, 
but see to it that the trees go into 
the winter cleared of all mummied 
fruit (which should be*removed and 
burned), that the orchard rows are 
clear of the left-over tools of the har- 
vest — which should be _ sheltered 
through the bad weather coming— 
and be sure that all ready-made 
homes for mice and rabbits are de- 
stroyed. 

You know what places they like to 
winter in—dry grass, weeds, brush— 
see that this is taken away. It har- 
bors disease germs as well as the de- 
structive rodents. A clean orchard 
will not carry over infections from 
one season to another. 

This year has*seen an unusually 
heavy’ infection from apple-scab, bit- 
ter rot and. other enemies of. fruit. 
Unless some good orchard cleaning is 
done now these troubles will reappear 
next season. Protect your young 
trees from mice and rabbits with wire 
netting, wooden veneer paper wrap- 
pings or other device for defence. 
The homely saying that “a stitch in 
time saves nine” is “nowhere miore 
true than in the orchard. 
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APPLES 


National State and City Bank. 
References: ; First National Bank. 
z Broadway National Bank. 





of Apples and get results. 


APPLES 


APPLES 


| W. C. CRENSHAW & CO., Richmond, Va. 


CAR LOT DISTRIBUTORS OF APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


We make a'specialty of Virginia Apples. Can handle any quantity 
TRY US AND BE CONVINCED. 


W. C. CRENSHAW & CO., Fruit Distributors 


Richmond, Va. 























Renew Your Health 


At Nature’ 


s Fountain 


Without the Expense and 
Loss of Time Necessary 
for a Visit to the Spring 


THE CRISIS 


There comes a time in the life of prac- 
tically every man and woman when their 
digestive or eliminative organs, or both, 
fail to respond to drugs prepared by hu- 
man skill. In fact drugs seem to do them 
about as much harm as good, for their 
systems rebel against all drugs. These 
are the cases which physicians call “stub- 
born” and “chronic” for the reason that 
they persist in spite of drug treatment. 
I do not refer to incurable diseases, such 
as cancer and consumption, but to that 
larger, class of funtional disorders which 
we meet every day, where the organs of 
digestion and elimination are impaired. 


‘For this class of cases our best physi- 
cians and our big city specialists send 
their wealthy patients to the mineral 
springs where, in the great majority of 
cases, they are permanently restored or 
decidedly benefited. But what about the 
poor man who has not the money or the 
busy man or woman who can not spare 
the time to spend several weeks or pos- 
sibly months at a health resort? Shall 
circumstances deny them the restoration 
to. health which Nature has provided? 
Read my answer in the coupon at the 
bottom of this page. 


I- have the utmost confidence in the 
Shivar Mineral Spring Water, for to it I 
owe my Restoration to Health and prob- 
ably my Life. It has made me tens of 
thousands of friends in all parts of 
America, and even in foreign countries, 
whose faces I have never seen. Yet I 
count them my friends, for the Shivar 
Spring Water has bound them to me by 
lasting gratitude. 


I ask you to read their letters, a few 
samples of which I publish herewith for 
your benefit, and if you find among them 
any encouragement as to your own health 
do not hesitate to accept my offer, which 
has no limits or conditions except those 
shown on the’ coupon. If you could read 
the letters that come to me daily, number- 
ing about ten thousand a year, and the 
vast majority of ‘them similar to those 
printed herewith, you would not wonder 
that I make this offer, displaying my abso- 
lute confidence in the restorative powers of 
Shivar Mineral Water. 


INDIGESTION 


I was suffering with indigestion, stomach, 
and liver disorders and all its train of hor- 
rifying phenomena for several months. I had 
lived on milk, soft eggs, shredded wheat, a 
very insufficient diet for an active working 


man, and, of course, from disease and star- i 


vation was in a very low state of nervous 
vitality and general debility. I ordered ten 
gallons of your Mineral Water, which I used 
continuously, reordering when necessary, and 
in four months gained twenty-nine pounds, 
was strong and perfectly well, and have 
worked practically every day since. It acts 
as a general renovator of the system. I pre- 
scribe it in my practice, and it has in every 
instance had the desired effects. It is es- 
sential to use this water in as large quanti- 
ties as possible, for its properties are so hap- 
pily blended and in such proportion that they 
will not disturb the most delicate system. It 
is purely Nature’s remedy. 
A. L. R. AVANT, M. D. 


I feel it my duty to suffering humanity to 
make public announcement of the benefits I 
have derived from Shivar Spring Water. I 
have been a sufferer for the past twenty-five 
years from indigestion and dyspepsia. After 
one week’s trial of Shivar ater I com- 
menced to improve, and after drinking it for 
four weeks I gained fifteen pounds. I feel 
better and stronger than I have in twenty- 
five years. I strongly recommend this Water 
to any one with stomach trouble of any char- 
acter, and truly believe it will cure ulcer of 
the stomach. am writing this voluntarily, 
and trust it will fall in the hands of — 
who are so unfortunate as to be afflicted wit 
indigestion and nervous Spore. “4 


ITT 
President’ Unity Cotton Mills. 


DYSPEPSIA 


For many years I suffered with stomach 
trouble as a direct result of asthma. I con- 
sulted the cory best specialist in this country, 
and spent quite a large sum of money in my 
endeavor to get relief. However, I had about 
come to the conclusion that my case was 
hopeless, but by accident I happened to get 
hold of one of your booklets, and decided to 
try Shivar Spring Water. After drinking the 
water for about three weeks I was entirel 
relieved, and since that time have suffer 
but little inconvenience from my trouble. I 
cheerfully recommend the use of your Water 
to any one that may be suffering from 


stomach trouble. 
OSCAR T. SMITH, 
Vice-Pres. Young & Selden Co., 
Bank Stationers. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 


Shivar Spring, 
Box 44T, Shelton, S.-C. 


Gentlemen :—I accept your offer, and 
enclose herewith two dollars ($2.00) for 
ten gallons of Shivar Mineral Spring 
Water. I agree to give it a fair trial in 
accordance with the instructions which 
you will send, and if I derive no benefit’ 
therefrom you agree to refund the price 
in full, upon receipt of the two empty 
_demijohns, which I agree to return 
promptly. ‘ 


Express Office 





Please write distinctly. 





Trade Mark Registered 


RHEUMATISM 


I have tested your Spring Water in several 
cases of rheumatism, chronic indigestion, 
kidney and bladder*troubles, and in nervous 
and sick headaches, and find that it has 
acted nicely in each case, and I believe that 
f used continuously for a reasonable time 
will produce a permanent cure. It will 
purify the blood, relieve debility, stimulate 
the action of the liver, kidneys, and bladder, 
aiding them in throwing off all poisonous 
matter. Cc. A. CROSBY, M. D. 


I suffered with indigestion and kidn 
trouble, and a year ago was stricken wi 
acute articular rheumatism; was helpless for 
months, and since using your Spring Water 
I am walking without any crutch, and im- 
prerans daily. rey te much relieved. I 
wish could write Shivar Spring Water in 
the sky so that the world could become ac- 
quainted with it. MRS. THEO. KUKOR. 


BILIOUSNESS 


For over two years, following a nervous 
breakdown, I have suffered with a liver 50 
torpid that ordinary remedies were abso 
lutely powerless, Under such circumstances, 
I came to Shivar Spring, and began drink 
the Water. Upon advice, however, the fi 

I took a laxative; the second night a 
milder one. Since then I have taken none 
The effect of the water has been re- 
markable—its action on my liver m 
marked, and my health and spirits greatly 
improved. I am satisfied that the laxative, 
followed by the Water, was the proper treat- 
ment in my case. My condition is now Mpc 
fect. 8. A. DERIEUX. 


It is a great pleasure to tell you that your 
Water has been a great benefit, I may say #@ 
gryet blessing, to me. My wife says it 

elped me more than anything else I eve 
tried. I have been, for thirty years, a sut- 
ferer from stomach trouble. 


REY. EB. H. ROWB, 
Co-President Southern Seminary. 


RENAL AND CYSTIC 


I suffered for eight years with kidney 


trouble and inflammation of the bladder @ 
the extent that I would have to get up @ 
ing the night some five or six times. 

using this water only a few days, I am ey 
tirely relieved, and suffer no more effect o# 
the trouble whatever. J. P. ee 


My wife has had a bad kidney trouble fF} 
several years. She has been “ms the i 
only about three weeks, and it has @ 
made her a new woman. Her color is 
improved, her pe aad is all that she E 
wish for, her d gration seems to be A 
We give Shivar Springs credit for ie o a 


GALLSTONES 


Shivar Spring Water cured my mo 
penne or, might say, it snatch 

rom the hospital door, as the docto 
said nothing short of an o 
her any good. After drink ag a 
was able to get out of bed, A ss 
gtout and healthy. I hope these few 
will be of help, to some one suftering Fg 
mother did. w. 3.8 = 

My doctor said I would have to be oper 
on for aes Le Meee ae 
drink our water ven’ + 
decor. 5 W. H. BDWARYP | 
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Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acrés and have cleaner fields? 


. Ridi; 
IRON AGE Ciitictor 
Wil help you dothis. Has pees wheels and 
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with parallel motion. Adjustabl od 
of row, E' tooth can be raieed lowureker' wrth 



































TO CONTROL HOG CHOLERA 


1. Cholera may come in any herd 
not protected. 


2. Cholera kills more hogs than 
} all other diseases combined. 


3. Cholera is easily spread by 


‘streams, dogs, stray hogs, visitors, and 


utensils moved from one hog lot to 
another. Also by visiting public stock 
yards, and by infection carried over 
in pens from previous outbreaks. 


4. Cholera can be largely pre- 
yented by burning carcasses of dead 
animals; disinfecting houses and 
troughs with compound cresol, one 

rt to water 30 parts; removal of 


E(t ey 7 
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10. Cholera can be controlled by 
disinfection, quarantine and vaccina- 
tion. Do your part. Keep cholera 
out of your community. It is too late 
when cholera is everywhere. 


4). 
Vv 


MILK SUBSTITUTE FOR CALVES 


Nothing is better than milk on 
which to raise thrifty, growing calves, 
whether they’ are intended for the 
dairy, the feed lot or the show ring. 
The ordinary farmer often finds milk 
too expensive as a calf feed. The 
following substitute is recommended 
by the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion: Twenty-two pounds ground 
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together with: fresh water. Always 
have the calf meal mixture milk-warm 
when fed. Have the buckets clean, 
and do not overfeed. A young calf 


will usually begin to eat hay at about 


three weeks old. 





A transparent water-proof — 
ass ot fabric guaranteed to gener- 


ate about the same warmth 
and light as glazed sash, or money back. For 
all forcing purposes. Sample 8 x 6 ft., 50c, 
prepaid. 
Tree Protectors—Plant Forcers 


TURNER BROS., Dept. C., Bladen, Neb. 
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I WANT EVERY READER OF 
GROWER to read my 16-page 

















“Selecting and 
Developing the 
Jersey Herd” 


Is a booklet by Prof. Hugh G. Van 
Pelt. It tells how you can build 
a well-developed, money-making 
Jersey herd by proper selection 
and judicious breeding. The 
future of your dairy herd de- 
pends upon how you select your 











































































everal 7, AP 3s i , : how the 
astion, tter to fields; liming yards; filling oats, 10 pounds linseed meal, 5 pounds booklet, “Wuar You SHoutp Know seer ter os eer mente rel y 
thas or draining wallow holes ; : liming middlings, 11 pounds fine corn meal, ABOUT THE Barrew.” It’s FREE to Te Jerey ow, comes aut ith 
ee under buildings where hogs run. 114 pounds fine blood meal, 44 pound Fruit Growers. Send a card for your Cage Coarse 
; a 5. Confine sick hogs. Find out salt. Total cost, 3 cents a pound. copy to-day. mortgages pnd lecronsee banks ac- 
adder, the cause of sickness early. Prepare by adding one-half pound LEON MILLER American Jersey Cattle Club 
D. 6. Post quarantine notice, HOG of meal to two quarts of boiling water 1952 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia Ee 
xianey| #& CHOLERA—KEEP OUT. for each feed. At each feeding moisten 
. wie W. “Notify the neichd the the meal first with a little cold water 
“Water en t y. neigmors 80 Wey to prevent it forming lumps, and then 
nd im ake notice and prevent the dis- te : 
ou ine hecomi ‘demic in the POUr the boiling water, and stir 
ater in} J oming an epidemic in the vel], When this is cooled down to . 
me ae community. 
TKER, 3 I a the temperature of milk fresh drawn et e O 

oa eee a the well and stronger from the cow it is ready to feed. 

it Bs tage ‘ the serum process, but do It is better to let the calf have whole 
nerves searly if good results are to be ex- milk for about a week, then gradually uy e uto 
e | aber pected. a introduce a little of the milk substi- 
a 9. Kill and burn all hogs which do tute for ten days or two weeks, when 
he , not completely recover. They may you can cut out the milk entirely. e 
en none As soon as the calf will eat, let it’ ¢ 


ty and spread infection for a long 
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re- . 
laxative between the silo and the auto, 
er ee GOOD POTATO SEED SCARCE better get the silo first. The silo 
1HUX. Potato growers must face an unusual situation in the spring of 1917. Not in many years will help to buy the auto; but you can 
hat your good seed potatoes been so precious. Hit and miss methods must be abandoned, and never make the auto buy the silo. 
ay say @ : Avg! eye must be made to do its utmost. : P : %, 
Home| ry Dit, ut, never to\drop two plecer in the eae nit it has tafrly earned ta tier Scns or seat em ae Seen ae 
Pe ’ # r $6 e pee 
. tet Potato Planter.” It will save 10 to 20 bushels of seed on a 10-acre field, and aesure a the value of your corn crop. Results bigger 
Er Besides, cream or milk checks and reduced feed bills. Build a 


_. Besides, 100% blanting--6 piece in every hill—will increase the Pip os from 5% to 10% 






Bp, - thove what would ordinarily be secured. With an average yield of 150 bushels per acre that 3 : 

minary- vee, 4 a panes. —, pe =p Wb to ud bushels’ extra — a tosere field: N a t co I m Pp eris h a b l e S 1 l @ ) 
us 5 00% er’ saves on seed and increases the yield. 7 i . rati 

TIC fet investment any season, but this year it is practically a necessity.” Better look ay . “The Silo That Lasts for Gene ions” 


8? acturer’s adverti t in thi — ertis ;. 
h kidney jae Eee Tre oe ee een Stoutly reinforced with steel bands laid in mortar. Simple in de- 
















ladder, L sign; only two shapes of tile used; any mason can erect 
4 —_ a Natco, Wind-proof, decay-proof, fireproof and frost- 
I am ey resisting. Needs no painting—has no hoops to tighten. 
effect Used and endorsed by leading Experiment Stations. 
J. Fem Fully guaranteed. Will greatly increase the cash 
rouble £06} value of your farm. ‘ 
- Send for our Silo Catalog—also our book, “Natco on 
as is the Farm,” describing all kinds of farm build- 
or ings built with Natco Hollow Tile. Tell 
she us what you're going to build. We .(° 



















have many farm building plans to 4 
submit, and will help you solve 
your building problems, free. 

Write today. 


Natco Silo Wall: Note ° 
perforated shell providing 
enchorese | for 
om 










1158 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 Factories—Short Hauls— 
Prompt Shipments 
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A Natco Silo and a Natce Hollow Tile 
Barn mean permanent prosperity 









Making the Most of High-priced Potato Seed Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertizers 
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ALFALFA HAY FOR HOGS 


A few years ago the idea of feeding . 


hay to hogs would have been con- 
sidered preposterous and impractical. 
With the advent of alfalfa came the 
suggestion that since it was a feed as 
high in protein content as most of the 
grains it might be used to a consider- 
able extent in replacing grain as a 
feed for hogs. Alfalfa has been used 
extensively as a pasture for hogs, and 
is one of the very best pasture crops 
for hogs. As to its value as winter 
feed in the form of hay, farmers gen- 
erally have been in doubt and slow to 
take up the use of it. 

During a trial at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station alfalfa hay was 
fed in the whole or uncut form in 
cheap racks provided for the purpose. 
These racks were made with the up- 


right slats about eight inches apart, or © 


just close enough so that the sows 
could not get their heads completely 
into the racks.* In this way they 
would have to pull the hay from the 
racks slowly, a little at a time, and 
they wasted very little of it. These 
racks were placed along the fences in 
protected places out of doors. 

Close observation of the sows dur- 
ing the winter months and during the 
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month of March while they were far- 
rowing leads to the following con- 
clusions : 

ist. It was possible to replace one- 
third of the grain ration for brood 
sows with afalfa hay. 

2d. It required 1.04 pounds of al- 
falfa hay to replace one pound of 
grain. 

3d. . The feeding of alfalfa afforded 
an excellent means of getting the sows 
to take more exercise than they do 
when fed grain alone. 

4th. No trouble at all was experi- 
enced by any of the sows in farrowing. 

5th. The sows fed alfalfa hay far- 
rowed just as large, strong, and uni- 
form litters of pigs as did the sows 
not receiving it. 


6th. The sows fed alfalfa appeared - 


to milk better and nurse their pigs a 
little better than did those not receiv- 
ing hay. : 

7th. The results obtained in this 
trial indicate that it is practical and 
advisable to feed as much alfalfa hay 
to brood sows in winter as they will 
eat, regulating the additional grain 


ration so as to-keep the sows in proper... 


condition. 





FOR SALE 


ORCHARD—21 acres; peaches and apples; 
planted alternately; five years old. Situated 
in fruit section; two and three-fourths miles 
from B. & O. station. Price, $3,500. A pay- 
ing proposition. cae 


Cc. W. CUNNINGHAM 


Paw Paw West Virginia 





FOR SALE 


ORCHARD—At Hancock, Md., half mile 
from National Pike; 81 acres superior fruit 
land; five thousand peach trees, first crop 
this year; other fruit; quality was extra- 
ordinary. Complete equipment. Owner dis- 
abled. Real bargain. Address 


ORCHARD 
Care of American Fruit Grower 





GOOD SEED MOST ECONOMICAL 


This year above all others, the trucker and gardener should be extremely careful where he 


buys his seeds. Not in many years has 


too much to sell anything but high-grade seeds at any time. A 


ood seed been so scarce. 
tion is unusually strong to market seeds of inferior grade. 
There are, however, firms who value their long-established reputation for fair-dealin 


Consequently the tempta- 


far 
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readers will find such firms advertised in these pages. They,are trustworthy—patronize them. 
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A Field of Onions at the Seed Farms of J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


We would call especial attention to one firm, J. J. H. Gregory & Son, which has a 61-year 


record for honorable dealing. 


Its seed farms are the most extensive in the State of Massa- 


chusetts. The seeds offered you by this firm are, for the most part, grown upon its own farms 


from selected stocks. No 


ains are spared to keep all variet 


standard of vigor and productiveness. Such seeds are worthy the title of “Gregory’s Honest 


Seeds.” You can rely upon them. 


We suggest that you look up the advertisement of this firm in this issue and take ad- 
i 


vantage of the specia 
supplies will be early exhausted. 


offers they are now maki 
Secure yours NOW.—Advertisement. 


Remember, good seeds are scarce and 











His Name is .....................- 


His Address is .................. 


e ~ bs 
Have a Neighbor ; 
who would be benefited by reading the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER regularly; and I believe he ought to be a subscriber. 
Send him a sample copy, and tell him it was sent at my request. 














My Address 








“Wwe will gladly send a free sample copy to prospective subscribers. 
If you have more than one friend, send a list on a separate sheet of paperf. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TO AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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GARDEN TOOLS 
ped pee a hp wna with 
least ex ow can the wife 


have plenty of fresh wepetables for 
the home table with least labor? 


Indoor Closet 
More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


the out-door 






IRON AGE Combined Hil 


solves the 


lem. 


garden labor prob! 
Takes the place of many tools— m your house. 
“ers, ecktiveten weels, tilgen Dieta teinveliie odors’ 
’ ’ le 10; B 
ete. ,better than old-time tools by State Boards of Health. 
Dual itand doa day's hand: ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
work in 60 Put It An 





reese In The House 

The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty oncea 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to em; ashes, oset absolutely guaran. 
teed. rite for full description and price. 


minutes. 38 
combina- 
tie 
Write for 
booklet. 

















Spraying Results Guaranteed 
Liberal Offer No Fruit Grower Should Miss 


Here’s proof-pdsitive of our unbounded confidence in “SCALECIDE” most effective 
dormant spray. We will make the following proposition to any silekie doa ee 
































































































es true-to-name and at a high « 
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e or how small. AMERI 
‘temembe 

. s have the 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists, Dept.40, 50 Church Street, New York © the 1 
prove de 
By the 

TREES! TREES! TREES! - 20hlgg 
FOR FALL 1916, OR SPRING 1917 the deg 
100,000 APPLE TREES 76,000 PEACH TREES | ing is ve 
Leading commercial varieties. Our trade is very largely with Virginia and West Vir- the smal. 
ginia orchardists. Catering to their needs, we, of necessity, have suitable varieties for établishe 
these sections. Write for list of varieties we offer. Submit your memorandum of wants weather vi 

for best prices. We grow all classes of trees, both FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. growth 
PROMPT FREIGHT DELIVERY OVER ALL RAILROAD LINES peg 
° order 
THE MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERY CO. ind first 1 
WILLIAMSPORT MARYLAND orders in ¢ 
Ke the nu 
Vari 
4 e ° Th 

Fruit Packages of Every Description | fj. °" 
the small ; 
BERRIES— PEACHES— APPLES— most widely 

Cups Baskets, Crates, Boxes writer has 
Crates Carriers, Tills Baskets of strawber 

days, and 

PAPER BOXES OF ALL KINDS lists whi ab 
ROUND AND SPLIT BASKETS tmerous 1i 

te almost 
CHARLOTTESVILLE BOX AND BASKET CO., Inc. |} Bavans that ; 
; CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA Mplability, 
— = upon t 
: — mifsery cata. 
THE GREATEST WEATHER PROPHET | §, a” 
? — say The Rev. Irl R. Hicks, of St. Louis, “Mt cultura] 
has‘ made such a success in forecast- liable varie 

ing the weather that he may easily be qj $ Oth 
called the greatest weather prophet. [a € 
For over thirty years his weather aul picture 
forecasts in The Rev. Irl R. Hicks tiles far bet} 

Almanac have been in use, and it is More offered 
the testimony of thousands of ob Iries—these 





servers in all parts of the country jy 
that over 95 per cent of his predic [} 














sick with his last illness. After 4 
week’s illness he died om October 12, 


great Almanac for 1917 is now 
ready. In addition to the weather fore 
casts in his Almanac Prof. Hicks pre 
pared the weather forecasts for a yeat 
ahead to be eee monthly in i 
monthly magazine. : 
I 


Word .and Works 
This fine monthly magazine contalng if 
not only Rey. Irl Hicks" forecasts a 


* 


the weather each month, but ™ 

. other interesting scientific and family 

reading matter. -The subscription price of WorD AND Works for one year, with a copy | 

of Tun Hicks 1917 Aumanac to each annual subscriber, is $1.00. 
We will send Worp AnD .WorKS one year with a copy of Tum Hicks 1917 ALMANAC” 

and the AmMprican Fruit Grower for $1.05. This is a great bargain in reading matter 

for 1917, and we hope our readers will avail themselves of the offer. ss 


















Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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Varieties to Plant 


In discussing this subject the 
writer asks the readers of the 
4 AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER to 
temember that varieties do not be- 
have the same on all soils, hence some 
of the varieties mentioned may not 
prove desirable in all places. 

By the time this issue reaches the 
teaders, those interested in growing 
berries and grapes should be planning 
the next season’s work. Early plant- 
ing is very important with most of 
the small fruits. Unless they get 
gtablished before the hot, dry 
weather very unsatisfactory stand and 
growth may be expected. The 
turserymen generally fill orders in 
the order in which they are received, 
ad first there first served. Get the 
orders in early and get the best serv- 
ie the nurserymen can give. 


Varieties of Strawberries 


The strawberry is generally con- 
tidered to be the most important of 
the small fruits, and also to be the 
most widely adapted of all fruits. The 
miter has been looking up varieties 
if strawberries during the past few 
days, and has not yet found two 
lists which are identical. Of the 
‘Mimerous lists found, a few varieties 
te almost always ‘included. This 
Mans that those varieties have a wide 
Maptability, and can generally be re- 
lai upon to give good crops. The 
Misery catalogs—about one hundred 
im all—in my bookcase make a very 
Mieresting study.. Some give excel- 
at cultural directions with lists of 
miable varieties, and a few new va- 
Mees. Others have the most won- 
“4 e pictures and descriptions of va- 
# far better than any variety ever 
te offered (?). It is that class of 
these most wonderful—that 
Writer wishes to warn the prospec- 
planter from purchasing in large 
Mintities, because at least . ninety- 
Me out of each hundred are not as 
imable in general as the standard 
tties which have showp their 
bility to various soils. It is 
eellent practice to get a dozen 
mis of such varieties as the planter 
“tks will suit his conditions and try 
‘out. In this way many grow- 
ve been able greatly to increase 
eld without much extra labor, 
“‘Miding a better variety for his 
ethan what he had. 
% selecting strawberries the 
~ must remember that some va- 
, 8 when planted alone produce 
fven in the absence of all other 
lerries; these are called perfect; 
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TALL peones 
f SMALL F RUITS 


Luruer Sutton, Hditor 


Showing a Perfect Flower, at the Right, and an Imperfect Flower at the Left. 
Note the Large Stamens in the Perfect Flower ° 


or staminate, or bi-sexual (see figure 
above). All three terms, in this case, 
meaning that all necessary parts of 
the flower for seed production are 
present, Other varieties when planted 
alone will not produce fruit, because 
of lack of pollen; these are said to 
be «imperfect, or pistillate. The 
flowers of these imperfect varieties do 
not have stamens, hence no pollen can 
be produced, and the flowers will not 
produce seed, and without seed” no 
fruit ‘of the strawberry will develop. 
In the following lists of varieties 
perfect varieties will not be followed 
by a parenthesis including the term 
per, but the imperfect varieties will 
be followed bythe term (Imp.) : 

Early varieties which have shown 
general adaptability to soil and cli- 
mate—Luther, Early Michel,. Clark, 
Early Ozark, and Excelsior. 

Mid-season varieties—Senator Dun- 
lap, Parson’s Beauty, Glen Mary, 
Haverland (Imp.), Klondike, Wm. 
Belt, Brandywine, Pocomoke, Jessie, 
and Tennessee. 

Late -varieties—Sample (Imp.), 
Aroma, Nellie, Gandy (semi-per- 
fect), Rough Rider, and Stevens’ 
Late Champion. 


Percentage of Acreage 

Mr. George M. Darrow, of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, PD. C., 
in writing in the Journal of H eredity 
stated that the acreage of commercial 
planting in the South was divided 
among the varieties as follows: 
Klondike of total acreage 
Aroma “ “ “ 
Missionary 
Gandy i 
Excelsior _ 

In the northern part of the United 
States the Dunlap ranks as the most 
popular commercial and home va- 
riety. Taking lists from sixty-five 


“ 


ISS 
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nurserymen’s catalogs from thirty- 
one different states, the following list 
shows the varieties arranged accord- 
ing to number of times they were 
mentioned. For example, Dunlap 
was mentioned fifty-one times and 
Clyde sixteen in the sixty-five 
catalogs : 

Dunlap 

Gandy 

Haverland 

Bubach 

Brandywine 

Aroma 

Warfield 

Glen Mary 

Sample Parson 

Belt (Wm.) Lady Thompson 

These lists give the varieties which 
have shown a wide adaptability. There 
is a constant stream of newer varieties 
being pu‘ upon the market, many of 
which may replace these ‘older’ va- 
rieties, but which must be tested in 
small quantities before risking the 
larger planting. 

Of the newer varieties, the Chesa- 
peake has made the best showing of 
the late. varieties. It is worthy of 
trial. Parson, Pride of Michigan, 
Stevens’ Late Champion, Abington, 
Amanda, Big Joe, Early Jersey, 
Giant are other new varieties worth 
trying out. 

For the grower who has an extra 
rich soil and who will feed the plants 
abundantly, the Marshall will prob- 
ably be a satisfactory variety for fancy 
market nearby. The other fellow 


Klondike 
Ozark 
Stevens, L. C. 
Bederwood 
Chesapeake 
Michel 
Crescent * 
Excelsior 
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The 
Morris Nursery 
Company 





L FT us help you select 
your ornamental 
trees, shrubs, fruit trees, 
small fruits, roses, etc., 
for your spring planting. 
We ship to all parts of 
the United States. 


Send now for our free Catalogue. 

This wiil give valuable sugges- 

tions, planting tables, and spray- 
ing calendars. 


Box 210 WEST CHESTER, PA. 




















“South thwest, can be 





The Best Strawberry 
PLANTS are from the 


Famous Bauer Fields 


WE have been in this one business in the same place for 37 years, and we have furnished 
over 150,000 people with choice strawberry ts. so ae to count nt ou oe as sy of my 
patrons, and therefore I will be glad to send you my big, free it to-day. 
AROMA and a eso on B aagh te most planted name grown in the South and 
lions. 
PROGRESSIVE and SUPERB, aM ag SS PLANTS—the two best of the ever- 
tserpircs ck mais se yen °M plas pots Oe. plant posal. #38 
ies mon TG 
100 plants, postpaid, $1.50. plas penal, co 
Judsonia, Ark. 


J. A. BAUER en Box 38 











Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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who knows he Will neglect his berries 
may feel sure he will have strawber- 
ries if he plants the Crescent and 
Michel. 

Superb, Progressive and Francis 
seem to be the best of the everbearing 
strawberries. See December issue of 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Varieties of Raspberries 


There are three classes of raspber- 
ries. One, the black cap raspberry, 
which. propagates by tip layerage; 
two, the red raspberries, which repro- 
duce by suckers from the roots, and 
three, the purple-cane raspberry, 
which is a hybred, or cross between 
the other two. The commercial va- 
rieties of the latter have generally 
inherited the" habit of reproduction 
from the black cap parent, although 
some of the crosses have the habit of 
the red parent. 

Varieties of Black Caps—Kansas, 
Gregg and Cumberland are the three 
most generally recommended va- 
rieties. Black Diamond and Plum* 
Farmer are rapidly gaining in their 
popularity. 

Varieties of Red Raspberries— 
King, Herbert and Cuthbert have the 
popularity almost to themselves at 
present. St. Regis, or Renere, has 
been advertised extensively by 
nurserymen because of its fall bear- 
ing habit. Commercial growers have 
not taken to it very enthusiastically. 


Varieties of the Purple-Cane Rasp- 
berry—Columbian heads the list with 
Shaffer, Haymaker and Cardinal 
close competitors. These are well 
suited to home plantings because of 
their heavy production, long season 
and high quality. The color is not 
attractive enough for fancy market. 


. 


Varieties of Blackberries 


Early Harvest, Eldorado, Lawton 
and Snyder are ‘all frequently men- 
tioned east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Joy, Blowers and Macatawa are newer 
introductions which seem to have 
some merits. 


~ Moore’s Early (black) 
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Varieties of Dewberries 
Lucretia, a West Virginia variety, 


is the most widely grown of all, while, 


the Mayes, or Austin, is generally 
planted with it to insure pollination, 


Varieties of Currants 

Red varieties: Perfection, Cherry, 
Fay, Red Cross and- Victoria are all 
well established. Diploma, a new 
variety, is showing up well. Of the 
black varieties, Black Naples and Lee 
Prolific are generally planted. Of the 
white varieties, the White Grape and 
White Imperial are most common. — 


Varieties of Gooseberries 


Of the American species the Down- 
ing is the most popular, with Hough- 
ton a close second. Carrie, a new va- 
riety, is showing up well, and seems 
worthy of a trial. The European va» 
rieties all are so affected with the 
gooseberry mildew that they can not 
be relied upon in the eastern states 
unless frequently sprayed with bor- 
deaux or potassium sulphide. Indus- 


try has given the best results, Chau- © 


tauqua and Crown Bob are other va- 
rieties. Oregon Champion, which 
seems to have some of the European 
blood, is gaining in popularity. It 
comes into bearing early, and is pro- 
lific. Whether it will continue to re- 
sist the mildew the writer does not 
know. 
Varieties of Grapes 

The following list of varieties of 
grapes is suitable for home planting. 
The names are arranged about in the 
order of ripening: 


Winchell (white) Barry (black) 


Concord (black) 
Niagara (green) 
Agawam (red) 
Lindley .(red) 
Catawba (red.) 


Campbell Early (black) 
Delaware (red) 
Worden (black) 
Brighton (red) 


This list will give ripe grapes from 
August until frost, and then until 
Christmas if the grapes are stored in 
a cool cellar and packed in cork. 

The Loganberry, which is a cross 
between. the red raspberry and the 
blackberry or dewberry, has many de- 





WHEEL HOES A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


. Burope has led the way in intensive gm ge 
secured marvelous Se ypned from small areas, but at a labor cost that would be 
ES, has remained for American inventors and manufacturers to make intensive 


garden tools have liberated “the man with the hoe’—taken the kink out of his 


this country. 
— = 


ar, po" made him ten times more 
he now pushes his wheel hoe down the lon 
Combination wheel hoes may now be 


roductive. 


ts have long- 
prohibitive 


French and German 


Instead of bending laboriously over the plants 


straight rows. 
ad with pe ag for every gardening purpose. 
ement. 


There’s a style that will cone) your need.—Advertis 





Intensive Gardening the Modern Way. 









4. 








sirable factors, but will not stand the 
winters of West Virginia. It may be 
very desirable farther south. It is a 
dark red berry as large as the El- 
dorado blackberry, and _ thimble 


January 





juice. , 

Avoid the Giant Himalaya berry, 
the Wonder berry and most of the 
other novelties, 





COMPLETE AS SHOWN | 
1%4 H.P. ENGINE. 


100 GALLON TANK, 


WIACTURING CO, CRESTLINE, Ono. 
Mt MANUACT OFA COMPLETE Li; 
HAND. AND WHALE POWER SPRAYERS. 














Fine Fruit Land For Sale 


$10 per acre will produce bright Tobacco, 
Cotton, Corn, Forage Crops. and Melons. The 
best land in the State for Peaches, Scupper- 
nongs, Dewberries, and Strawberries. 


C. U. HINSHAW 
Vass, N. C. ° 








Symmes Blue Hubbard Squash 


Test our latest innovation in theseed world—the 
popes Dies epee Squash, Thedryest, sweet- 
finest squash we ever knew. Some 


will weigh ib ibe. Price 10c. per pack t- 

paid. Large beautifull 7 illustrated catalog free. 

J. J. H."@i GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead 











TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer te farmer’s big.questions: 
How can least ex- 


T Wee on locke 
rena co tan? Une my spraying 


IRON AGE Enaine 


a 












Sprays 10 rows potatoes, 6 
rows cantelou| 











Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 9H,,Grenloch, NJ. 
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SALESMEN Wests 


Our. “West Virginia Grown 








‘NURSERY STOCK. Fine can- 


vassing outfit FREE. Cash Commis- 
sions Paid Weekly. Write for terms, 


THE GOLD NURSERY CO, 
Mason City, W. Va. 














Fertile Virginia Farms 
Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


At $15 an acre and up. Easy terms 
and quick profits. Mild climate, rich 
soil, gbundant rainfall, plentiful and 
cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern 
markets, also to good schools and 
churches. Write for free illustrated |’ 
booklet of farm homes just far enough 
South. Address 


K. T. CRAWLEY 


Indus. Agt., C. &-0, Ry. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Room 556 

















Have You Ever Tried 
Any of the 


Munson 
Varieties of GRAPES? 


YOU HAVE MISSED SOMETHING 
IF YOU HAVE NOT 


Send to the 
MUNSON NURSERIES 
Desk V 
DENISON, TEXAS 


for their Catalogue describing #0 
choice varieties of grapes; also gel 




















eral line of Nursery Stock. 














shaped.’ Good for canning or making 
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POULTRY 


1326-28 EAST CARY STREET 


EGGS 
CAROLINA PRODUCE COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 


OUR SPECIALTIES—Live and Deguset Poultry, Fees, veets, Pork, Wool, Dried Fruits, 
Raw Furs and Game in : 



















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 
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berry for more than twenty years. 
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Everbearing 
Remember! 

Palmetto Asparagus, 
of the South. Strong two-year plants, $3 
Amoor River Privet, 
evergreen. 


sorts. Write for prices. 


Route 3, SODDY, TENN. 














TO THE TRADE—GREETING 


The father of our firm was the first commercial strawberry 
It was thirty-five years ago that he commenced 
berries. Both members of the firm have been identified with.the growing o 


PRICE LIST OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


er 


We are the Original Plant Growers of "this Section ak 
A Southern variety of 00 ce peor ie The best commercial : 


The best all-round ornamental hedge for the South ; 


If interested write for prices. ending 
We can also furnish Raspberry, Blackberry and Dewberry plants of all the | és 


A. HORN & SONS 


Agent, H. F. CHASE, Hastings, Florida 
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Route 1, HARRISON, TENN. 
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Discussion of Tractor Economics 


The study of tractor economics in 
which I have been engaged for the 
“past few years, is part of the work of 
e Office of Farm Management of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
| culture. It has involved a study of 
| the results obtained with tractors by 
4 large number of farmers. The data 
so gained are based on actual service 
‘conditions which are practically im- 
‘possible of duplication in a test. 
- Costs and returns form the princi- 
‘pal problem in connection with power 
Yarming. In comparing the horse and 
‘tractor it is essential that costs and 
teturns for both should be considered. 
If the returns from the tractor are 
greater than from the horse, it would 
‘not matter if the cost of operation 
“were proportionately higher. On the 
other hand, if the returns are less, the 
‘cost of operation should be corre- 
‘spondingly lower. These two factors 
‘are practically inseparable. 

Of the three methods of: providing 
‘factors for farm work — private 
ownership, codperative management, 
and custom operation — individual 
_ ownership is usually more satisfactory 
‘than joint ownership. American 
| farmers, as a class, are not well 

apted -to joint ownership. It has 

n my observation that joint owner- 

p is more often a failure than a 

ess. 








Custom Work 


- Personally, I do not believe in the 
“Practice of a farmer doing custom 
| Work with his tractor. If he has time 

i do custom work it is an indication 
t his farm is too small to be an effi- 
nt unit. It will usually pay him 

Metter to buy or rent sufficient ad- 

Mitional land to provide work for his 

or during the working seasons; 

ne StretT work done on his own crops will 
“ually prove more profitable than 
istom work for his neighbors. His 
eighbors expect to make a profit 
om their crop after paying him for 

& work. Why should he not raise 

le crop himself and enjoy this profit? 
farmer who is contemplating the 
michase of a tractor should not rely 
i profits from custom work to justify 
purchase. And it seems to me that 

& practice of some tractor en- 
Msiasts in including fancied profits 
®m custom work in their figures is 
ibe condemned. They seldom, if 
t, consider the possible profits from 
bse of horses for custom work, al- 
Mgh they comment frequently on 


, Chatty , 
yf straw’ fie OP 


DonaLp YERKES, Washington, D. C. 


the fact that the horses are idle a 
large part of the time; and if idle, 
then they are available for custom 
work. The tractor is eventually to be 
part of the ordinary farm equipment, 
in which case each farm should have 
its own tractor, and there would be 
practically no more opportunity to do 
custom work with the tractor than 
with horses at present. 

Practically all farm operations 
must be carried on within a limited 
season. Between these seasons there 
will often be no field work which the 
tractor can do, either on the home 
farm or on those of neighbors, and the 
fact that weather and soil conditions 
are such as to permit field work with 
a tractor does not mean that there will 
be work which the tractor can do. 
Farm management plays an important 
part in organizing a tractor farm so 
as to provide employment for the 
tractor during as many days as pos- 
sible. Such organization involves the 
planning of a crop rotation which will 
furnish a large amount of work which 
the tractor can do, and which will dis- 
tribute the work over as wide a period 
as possible. At the same time the ro- 


tation must include only crops which 


can be grown at a profit in that par- 
ticular section. 


Sufficient Power? 


The claim is frequently made that 
farms do not have sufficient power to 
carry on their work. This is true, 
but should be modified by stating that 
the farms are not properly organized 
to efficiently utilize their power. The 
progress of farming methods has not 
kept pace with the progress in the de- 
velopment of improved farm imple- 
ments. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that by a proper re- 
organization of many farms it is pos- 
sible to do the work in an entirely 
satisfactory manner with fewer horses. 
A great many farmers pay little at- 
tention to the arrangement of their 
crop rotation, and frequently raise two 
or more crops which demand a large 
amount of work at the same season. 


The question of whether a tractor 
will prove profitable on any given 
farm must, in most cases, be worked 
out individually for that particular 
farm, as figures for no other one will 
apply. 

I consider the two principal ad- 
vantages of the tractor over the horse 
for farm work are the fact that it 


furnishes a large amount of power 
which permits of carrying on the 
farm operations at the proper time, 
while it also furnishes power for belt 
work, and thus frequently avoids the 
expenditure of money in hiring such 
work done. This is somewhat at 
variance with the common practice of 
crediting the tractor with consider- 
able value in increasing the crop 
yields, but from my observations this 
is a less important factor than either 
of those mentioned. As a matter of 
fact the use of the tractor frequently 
has no bearing whatever on the crop 
yield, and has, perhaps, been responsi- 
ble for as many decreases as increases 
in yields. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
intimating that the tractor will not 
increase crop yields, as in many cases 
it will do so, but such increases are a 
great deal more likely to result from 
plowing and preparing the seed bed 
at the proper time than from more 
intensive cultivation in the form of 
deep plowing, subsoiling, etc. These 
are by no means new, and while ex- 
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SCALE OIL, 50-gal. barrel, 40c per 
gallon, 

Commercial Flour Sulphur, 99% pure, 
2e per pound. 

AMCO power sprayer, complete, $90.00. 
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FORD TRACTOR AT FREMONT 


One of the most interestin: 
stration was the “latest edition’ 


sights of the 
of the “Little 


reat Fremont (Nebraska) Tractor Demon- 
enry” Tractor. While this little tractor is 


not yet ready to go upon the market it performed nobly at the demonstration. 


A Promising Tractor and a Great Harrow 


The above illustration shows the “little wonder’ pulling the Cutaway Light Tractor 


Harrow—one of the ble successes of the 
has 24 18-inch disks, and cuts 6% feet wide, 
It is sturdily built and strongly braced. 


ast season, 
Ceronten the soil twice at a single operation. 
The rigid main frame holds each gang to its work— 


double-action engine harrow 


prevents shifting and sluing. ‘The fore disks throw the soil out, and the rear disks cut «7 


midway 
thoroughly stirred and left level. 


Light Tractor Harrow has adjustable hit 
ae tan we e ny link,” and it 


gine. .“A chain is no stronger than its w 


e tractor equipment is quite as important as a hi 


en; 

fake in buying a Cutaway. 
bea , and is backed by more 
A ement. 


It has cutl steel dis 
fhan half a cen 


between the fore disks, throwing the soil back. Thus every particle of soi 


nad oon be adieiad. te soy 

well to remem that high- 
You'll make no 

psoaked hardwood 


ene 


harrow 
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periments indicate that in some cases 
crop yields are increased thereby, it 
seems to be the general experience 
among farmers that the increased 
yield is not usually sufficient to offset 
the increased cost of production. 


Future of Tractors 

Future tractor development should 
be consevative, but I believe that 
it should be progressively so. The 
tractor can only be developed by being 
used on farms, and I believe that it 
should be adopted as rapidly as pos- 
sible on farms where its use will prove 
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profitable. The tractor has barely 
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really economical investment for the 


emerged from the experimental stage;« farm. It is more than probable, how- 
in fact, a great many makes have not. ever, that as the volume of business in- 


/ 


yet emerged. 
One of the most important factors 
in the future tractor development 
from a farmer’s standpoint, as it has 
been in the past, will be the price at 
which tractors can be sold. The large 
outfits of a few years ago were alto- 
gether too expensive to justify their 
purchase on the average farm, and the 
prices of many of those now on the 
market are also too high to make a 


creases the prices will be reduced. 
This has occurred in the case of other 
machines, and there would seem to 
be no reason why it should not occur 
with the tractor. The general adop- 
tion of the tractor, like that of other 
machines, is not likely to occur until 
the prices of tractors reach compara- 
tively low figures. At the same time 
quality must be first-class. The 
tractor of poor quality is dear to the 





farmer at any price. In speaking of 
a low-priced tractor I do not mean 
one of cheap construction. The price 
is very important to the farmer, but 
quality is still more important. 

If tractors are adopted and the con- 
sumption of materials which can be 
used by the human race for food is 
reduced to a considerable extent as 
would certainly appear reasonable to 
believe would occur, the prices of 
these materials will decrease, as the 
supply would be greater in proportion 
to the demand. 




















No, 31—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent? 
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No. 82—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent 














No. 383—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent? 
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No. 34—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent? 
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400 READERS! 


READ EVERY WORD! 
HIS Game is simply a series of fifty 
cares, each drawn to represent some 
rm tool, etc. Pictures 31-40 appear on 
this page and the last installment, pictures 
41-50, will appear in the next issue of the 
first thirty 
pictures appeared in our October, November, 
and December issues. If you haven’t these 
copies now, and desire to p z, the Game, you 
can obtain all fifty pictures obtaining the 
Reprint and 4 k, as this contains all 
fifty pictures w spaces for as many as six 
suggestions for each picture. This book has 
prepared and issued to provide a con- 
venient and compact, safe, and economical 
form for participants who do not desire to 
go to the trouble of clipping or copying 
pictures from this publication. hat we 
mean by clipping or copying pictures is ex- 
plained in the next paragraph. 


YOU CAN SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS AT 
NO COST! 
Our readers are invited 


to 

gestions for titles to , and 4 

awards, to $3,500, will be divided 
among 400 persons who submit the best sets 
of suggestions. This can be done in two 
ways: Wither in what is known as the Re- 
print and Reply Book or in ee 
sets. The Reprint and Reply Book contains 
the fifty pictures with spaces for as many as 
six suggestions opposite each. Copy of this 
book will be sent free to any one using the 
m below. If you do not care to sub- 
to receive the Reprint and Reply Book 
you can clip pictures from the columns of 
this publication or make pen or pencil repro- 
ductions of same, and, using a separate 
sheet of pe for each picture. (clipped or 
drawn), place one (one only) title su; tion 
for that picture below it. On each sheet 
ou must put your name and address. 
ingle-picture sets must be sent in flat (not 
wrap round) and postage should be 
affixed at the rate of 2c per ounce. All sets 
must be filed with Farm and Féreside, Spring- 
field, Ohio,-and no sets can be filed before 


submit sug- 


cou, 
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rivate copies of the Reprint and Reply 
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as you desire to use, each Reply Book bein 
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but one set, it might be well to secure two 
Reply Books, sen Bg in to Farm and 
Fireside and retain g one for your own 
permanent record. 
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If you 
to submit the maximum number of 
sets which will be accepted from one 
cipant (5) send $38.75, which will cover 
combination subscriptions. (One of the 
= own.) They may 

be new or renewal. If you send in more than 
one subscription, or if subscription is that of 
a friend, send name and address of sub- 
scriber or subscribers on a separate sheet of 








No. 36—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent? 








No. 37—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture represent? 











No. 388—What farm implement, machine part or 
mechanical term does this picture renresent? 











No, 39—What farm implement, machine part of 
mechanical term does this picture rep o 
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No, 40—What farm implement, machine pi f 
mechanical term does this picture repre® 
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Lost! 100 Lbs. of Butter! 


Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 worth 
of butter last year, if you milked ten cows 
and did not use a Sharples.. For no other 
separator skims clean when you turn it too 
slow—and 19-out of 20 people do turn too 
slow much of the time. The wonderful 
‘ new Sharples is the only separator that 
skims clean, regardless of how fast or how 
slow you turn it, because the “suction-feed” 
makes the milk feed vary with the oper- 


ating speed. The 
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For Growing in the Cellar During 
the Winter 


These delicious vegetables a: ily grown in 
the cellar, > ha age 


prices of roots sent 


HARRY A. SQUIRES 
Nurseryman Good Ground, N. Y. 
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— Avoid This Loss 


Will save you the pile of butter illustrated, 
over every other separator. The figures 
are based on proven facts taken from Pur- 
due Experiment Station Bulletin 116, which 

















Che Raleigh 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— ~ sets forth the great loss of cream from turn- 
100 Ibs. of ing ordinary separators below speed. ‘The 
B Sharples is the only separator that delivers 
utter even cream, too, at all speeds. . Ruggedly 
worth $30 built for hard service. Over a million users. 
average loss Send for catalog to Dept. 9! 


yearly from 


every ten cows 
by every (ronal patented) which gives i 
Separator the good, firm squeeze that 
except keeps the teats healthy. ‘The 
SHARPLES ble to big-teated and 
small-teated cows— 
just turn a lever. 
One man can milk 
30 to 40 cows per 
hour. Used on over 
300,000 cows. Send 
for catalog. 


SHARPLES FARM GASOLINE ENGINES—the highest grade farm 
engine buyable. Two complete sparking sets—no ignition troubles in 
damp or frosty weather. 2'2to9 H.P. Catalog free. 


Sharples Si Separator Co., Co., West st Chester, Pa. 
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. - Read Tue American Fruit 
More Money from Fruit— roves a monthly maga- 
zine, invaluable to the commercial or small fruit grower. It’s brimful of helpful 
information on orchard planting, spraying, tillage, packing and marketing. ’ Points 
the way to more money from fruit. : 








Market Frut at Paying Prices 


We tell you how in the columns of Tue American Fruir Grower. Interesting experiences of suc- 
cessful fruit growers are told in picture and print. Put your hardest fruit-growing problem to our 
editorial department. It will help you to solve the problem and increase your profits. 
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